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Arr. 1.-— The Apocryphal Testament, being all the Gospels, 
Epistles, and other Pieces now extant, attributed, in the 
First Four Centuries, to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and 
their Companions, and not included in the New Testament 
by its Compilers. ‘Translated, and now first Collected into 
one volume, with Prefaces and Tables, and various Notes 
and References. From the last London Edition. Bos- 
ton. 1832. 


We have little fault to find with this publication, except 
as regards the mode of getting it up. The pieces which 
enter into the collection, are, we suppose, perfectly harm- 
less. No considerate reader, at least, can be injured by 
them, nor can the cause of Christianity suffer by their re- 
publication, provided their origin and history, so far as 
known, be told. But it was due, we think, from the editor, 
in fairness, to state the principle on which they were ex- 
cluded from the number of books esteemed of authority 
among Christians. ‘The language of the Preface, too, is, in 
some respects, exceptionable. It speaks of the writings 
which compose the New Testament, as selected from the 
*‘ various Gospels and Epistles then in existence,” by cer- 
tain ‘compilers,’ a mode of expression which, as will 
hereafter appear, is calculated to convey an erroneous im- 
pression of the manner in which the volume of canonical 
Scriptures was formed. 

Again, the editor of the present publication places the 
pieces embraced in it, in the number of those ‘“ considered 
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2 Apocryphal Testament. [March, 
sacred by Christians during the first four centuries,” after 
the birth of Christ. If, by this language, he means to insinu- 
ate, as it would seem (for his statement is wholly unquali- 
fied), that all, or any of the several productions, admitted 
into the collection, were esteemed ‘ sacred” by Christians 
generally, during the period referred to, the insinuation, as 
we sliall see, is not supported by the least shadow of evi- 
dence. The title is objectionable for a similar reason. It 
describes the volume as containing all the compositions now 
extant, which were “attributed, in the first four centu- 
ries, to Jesus Christ, his apostles, and their companions, 
and not included in the New Testament.” Attributed by 
whom? Not, surely, by the great body of Cliristians, or by 
any considerable portion of them. Of this we have no proof, 
as regards any ove of the writings in question, but conclusive 
evidence to the contrary. 

It is not our intention, at this time, to go into any elaborate 
discussion of the evidence for the authority and genuineness 
of the several books composing the New ‘Testament. ‘This 
is not needed. Our object is simply, by a few plain remarks, 
to put our readers in possession of the principle upon which, 
according to our apprehension, those books have been 
received by Christians as canonical, in other words, as books 
claiming our reverence as containing an authentic record of 
a divine revelation, to the exclusion of all other writings 
attributed to the same period. Our statements must of 
necessity be very general. ‘’o fortify them at every step, 
by an appeal to facts, would require a volume instead of a 
brief essay. ‘Those who desire further information on the 
subject we must refer to the very learned works already in 
existence, particularly those of Lardner* and Jones.t+ Pa- 
ley’s work,t composed chiefly of materials derived from the 
former, contains an admirably condensed view of the most 
important facts and arguments connected with the subject, 
and is within the reach of all. 

We speak of the New Testament as a whole, and it is 
asked, By whom was it put together? By whom were the 


° Credibility of the eum History. 
+ New and Full Method of Settling the Canonical Authority of the 
New Testament. By Jeremiah Jones. 
} View of the Evidences of Ciristianity. 
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several pieces contained in it collected into one volume? 
By an individual, or by a council or body of men? What 
authority had this supposed individual, or body of men, to 
decide upon the books to be received or rejected? It would 
be difficult to give a formal and concise reply to these ques- 
tions. Nor is it important; for they do not, in our opinion, 
indicate the proper mode of inquiry ; do not put us on the 
right track, 

It is quite obvious that none of the ancient councils un- 
dertook to settle authoritatively the canon of the New 
Testament. We have better evidence of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the several writings which compose it, 
than the decisions of a council. The New Testament is a 
collection of pieces, written at different times, by different 
authors ; a collection, we should say, if we except the Reve- 
lation, of occasional memoirs and letters. We have no cer- 
tain evidence that any written records of our Saviour’s life 
and instructions existed for several years after he left the 
earth. The Apostles were at first engaged in preaching ; in 
relating what they had seen and heard of Jesus ; recounting 
the history of his life and teachings, and explaining and de- 
fending the great principles of his religions ‘Those who 
enjoyed the benefit of their personal ministrations, would 
feel little need of any written documents. Had they doubts, 
or did they desire further information on any point, their 
wishes could be easily gratified by the opportunities they 
enjoyed of familiar intercourse with their teachers. But this 
was not a privilege they could long hope to retain. They 
would anxiously look forward to the time when the death of 
the Apostles would for ever deprive them of so precious a 
blessing. And even before that event, as the first preachers 
of Christianity, in the fulfilment of their commission, were 
compelled to travel over different countries, the converts of 
a particular city or province, would very naturally desire to 
possess some written accounts of what they had heard from 
their lips. This would give rise to such narratives of our 
Saviour’s life as are contained in our present Gospels. ‘Two 
of these Gospels, those of Matthew and Mark, are expressly 
said, on the authority of a most ancient tradition, to have 
originated in this way. Luke declares his own purpose in 
writing, in his preface. ‘The aged John may, or may not, 
have written to preserve the memory of some incidents in 
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the life of his Master, and record several of his discourses, 
not mentioned by the other Evangelists, or to correct some 
false impressions which he had observed to be gaining cur- 
rency among Christians. Both these motives were attributed 
to him in early times. 

The Epistles obviously had their origin in the wants of 
the individuals or communities to which they were addressed. 
They are occasional letters, called forth by the exigencies 
of the times. ‘Take the E pistles of Paul for example. It 
is quite natural to suppose that the converts made by him in 
a particular place, where he did not long remain, would need 
further instruction after his departure. Disorders would 
creep in, which would require to be corrected ; false teach- 
ers would intrude, or controversies would arise, to agitate 
the little community, or trials and persecutions would he 
met, which would endanger their steadfastness in the faith. 
In all such cases, as he might not be able soon to revisit 
them in person, his obvious course would be, to address 
them in a letter, containing admonitions and advice adapted 
to their situation. 

The Gospels or memoirs, and letters, thus produced, would 
for some time lie dispersed in the hands of those for whose 
use they were immediately intended. As they became 
known to the generality of Christians, however, as the pro- 
ductions of those to whom they were attributed, copies of 
them would be taken, and gradually collected into a volume 
for better preservation, or more convenient use. This col- 
lection would, from time to time increase, as the productions 
of different writers, commissioned to teach the new religion, 
became known as theirs. Some pieces, from their minute- 
ness, or the remote situation of those to whom they were 
addressed, might long remain in obscurity, but as soon as 
ascertained to be in existence, and of acknowledged genu- 
ineness, they would be added to the collection. 

Meantime accounts gathered from uncertain tradition, and 
mixed up with no little extravagance and falsehood, would 
be committed to writing, perhaps by honest but weak men. 
Fictitious narratives would be constructed, and letters would 
be composed with a good or ill design. ‘These would be 
read for a time bya portion of Christians, before their true 
character was understood. But the forgery, in case of for- 
gery, would be soon detected. Or if genuine, the writings 
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in question might not possess a title to the highest respect, 
because the productions of mere private Christians, who 
neither had, nor claimed, any supernatural illumination. 
They would then be gradually laid aside, or placed apart 
from others of a different character. Some of them would 
rapidly sink into oblivion, others would be preserved as useful, 
though uninspired documents. 

Thus the writings of the Apostles, and writings regarded 
as having received the sanction of Apostles, would be 
gradually withdrawn from the multitude of forged books, or 
books composed by persons entitled to no more than ordi- 
nary respect, as good, but not inspired men. The former 
would be brought together into a volume, would be read, 
quoted, and commented upon, as possessing a character of 
sacredness ; while the rest of the mass would be only occa- 
sionally alluded to, generally with some mark of disapproba- 
tion, or for the purpose of historical illustration. 

That the canon of the New Testament was formed in 
some such way as this, we think we have abundant evidence 
from history. 

Let us take the books which now compose our New Tes- 
tament. Why were they admitted to form part of the 
Bible? Because, in the first place, the early Christians, 
who were the only proper judges in the matter, were satisfied, 
with certain exceptions we shall hereafter notice, that 
they were written by those whose names they bear. And 
how were they satisfied of this? Precisely as those who 
were contemporary with Cesar or Cicero, or who lived near 
their times, were satisfied that the Historical Commen- 
taries attributed to the one, and the Orations ascribed to 
the other, were their genuine productions; or just as we 
are satisfied of the authorship of any modern writing, as the 
poems of Milton or Pope, the historical works of Claren- 
don and Burnet, or the Letters of Franklin or Jefferson. 
Take the case of one of the Epistles, one of those, especially, 
addressed to a community of Christians, the first to the 
Thessalonians, for instance, supposed by many to have been 
the first written of all Paul’s Epistles. It would be very 
easy to ascertain whether such a letter were ever sent. The 
original could be produced, if in existence; or if copies, or 
what purported to be such, only were found, it would not 
be difficult to prove whether the original from which they 
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were taken, were the production of Paul or not. Had a 
letter, purporting to bave been written by the Apostle, been 
put into circulation among Christians, the Thessalonian 
converts would have had it in their power, in a short time, to 
expose the forgery. It is hardly possible, such was the inter- 
course of business or friendship between the several parts 
of the Roman Empire, that a forgery of this kind, had it 
been attempted, should have escaped detection. 

These remarks apply, with little modification, to the books 
of the New ‘Testament generally. It cannot be doubted 
that the early Christians had ample means of ascertaining 
whether they were really written by those under whose 
names they pass, and they certainly had the strongest 
motives for wishing to arrive at the truth on the subject. 
When we find those books quoted, referred to, and com- 
mented upon, by an unbroken series of writers, from that day 
to this, as the productions of those to whom they are attribu- 
ted; when we find that as such they were treated with 
peculiar respect; were early collected into a distinct volume ; 
were read in the assemblies of Christians ; that the early ad- 
versaries of Christianity, some of whom were men of very 
acute intellects, never expressed any doubt of their genu- 
ineness; when, in addition to this, we take into view the 
evidence arising from the character of the writings them- 
selves, and the multitude of apparently undesigned coinciden- 
ces between the several parts of them, of a nature, as it 
would seem, to preclude altogether the supposition of for- 
gery, — coincidences, for example, of the class, which it is 
the object of Paley, in one of the most original of all his 
works,* to illustrate, —surely we can ask no more. To doubt 
their genuineness under such circumstances, would be to 
proceed on a principle which would shake the credit of all 
history. 

The above statement rather falls below, than exceeds the 
truth, as regards the evidence for the genuineness of most of 
the books of the New Testament. ‘Take, in the first place, 
the five historical books, the Gospels attributed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and the Acts of the Apostles as- 
cribed to Luke. We have not one tenth part of the evidence 
for the genuineness of any one of the writings attributed to 





* Hore Pauline. 
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pagan authors, who lived at or near the same period, which 
we possess in favor of these. We shall not be expected 
to exhibit this evidence in detail. We will give a few 
facts and references, however, simply to show the sort of 
testimony in their favor, derived from the old writers, who, 
it is to be recollected, must be regarded as uttering not their 
own sentiments merely, but the common sentiments of 
Christians of their time. 

As the genuineness or integrity of the writings attributed 
to the Apostolic Fathers, and now extant, may be called in 
question, we will pass by them, simply observing that we 
have in Eusebius a quotation from a lost work of Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis, early in the second century, in which 
he speaks, as from information derived from John, of the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the former of which he says 
was written in Hebrew, and the latter was formed from 
materials derived from Peter.* We begin with Justin Mar- 
tyr, a learned apologist for Christianity, who lived somewhat 
later, but who wrote, however, before the middle of the 
second century. Justin repeatedly quotes from our present 
Gospels, and the Acts. as from books universally known and 
respected by Christians of his time. He calls them ‘ Me- 
moirs,” or “Commentaries composed by the Apostles,” or 
by the ‘‘ Apostles and their companions,” and tells us that they 
were read in the public assemblies of Christians. ‘Though 
he does not name the authors, it is obvious from the sub- 
stance of his quotations, and the titles he gives to the books 
from which they were taken, that he, and Christians of 
his day, made use of our present Gospels and Acts, as of 
authority, and of no other. 

Jreneus, bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, who in his youth was 
acquainted with Polycarp, the disciple of John, and who 
flourished about the middle of the second century, or soon 
after, is more distinct. For he expressly names the authors 
of the Gospels, the occasion on which they composed them, 
their purpose in writing, the order in which they wrote, and 
their qualifications for the work.t He speaks of four Gos- 





* Euseb. Hist. L. m1. c. 39. 

+ “ We have not received,” says he, “ the knowledge of the way of our 
salvation, by any others than those by whom the gospel has been brought 
to us. Which gospel they first preached, and afterwards by the will 
of God, commmitted to writing, that it might be for time to come the 
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pels, and attempts to show a reason why there could be no 
more. He quotes largely from them, as also from the Acts, 
as an undisputed work of Luke. Clement of Alexandria, 
too, as also Tertullian, often quotes the same books by name, 
as universally received by Christians, and treated by them 
with a very marked respect.* Origen, who lived only a few 
years later, speaks of the four Gospels as “alone received 
without dispute by all Christians.”” He wrote commentaries 
upon them, as also upon most of the books of Scripture, 
books, as he observes, ‘‘ not read by a few only, and those 
studious persons, but read by every body.’”? ‘The Acts he 
quotes as an acknowledged work of Luke. From Eusebius 
the historian, who wrote in the former part of the fourth 
century, and who was well acquainted with Christian anti- 
quity, we learn that the four Gospels had always been 
received as the productions of those to whom they were 
then ascribed, that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, had 
always been regarded as the authors of the books which then 
passed under their names, and which were the same we 
now possess. He treats at large of the order in which they 
were written, and the circumstances which led to their 
composition ; and we discover fromm his writings the great 
esteem in which they were holden, and had been holden 
from the first.+ 

We give these only as specimens of the sort of testimony 
which exists in favor of the genuineness of the books in 
question. Between the several writers just named, there 





foundation and pillar of our faith. For after that our Lord rose from 
the dead, and they were endowed from above with the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming down upon them, they received a perfect knowl- 
edge of all things. They then went forth to all the ends of the 
earth, declaring to men the blessings of heavenly peace, having all 
of therm,and every one alike, the gospel of God. Matthew, then among 
the Jews, wrote a gospel in their own language, while Peter and Paul 
were preaching the gospel at Rome, and founding a church there. 
And after their exit, Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
delivered to us in writing the things that had been preaclied by Peter. 
And Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel 
preached by him. Afterwards, John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned vpon his breast, he likewise published a gospel, while he 
dwelt at Ephesus, in Asia.” — Adv. Her. L. ur. c. 1. 
* Kuseb. Hist. L. vi. c. 14. 
+ Hist. Eccles. L. 1. c. 15; L. mt. c. 3, 24, 25. 
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are numerous others, who use similar language, thus forming 
an unbroken chain of evidence, from early antiquity down 
to the time of Constantine. It is unnecessary to proceed 
further. ‘The result is, that the authorship of the historical 
books of the New Testament was never considered as matter 
of doubt. They were, from the first, universally received 
and read, as the genuine productions of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John.* 

The same may be said of thirteen of the Epistles attributed 
to Paul, — that to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, those 
to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, two 
to the Thessalonians, two to Timothy, and those to Titus 
and Philemon. ‘The first ascribed to Peter, and first of 
John, belong to the same class. That they were really the 
productions of Paul, Peter, and John, was never doubted by 
the early Christians, who had the best means of ascertaining 
the authors of them. As such they were read, quoted, and 
appealed to as authoritative documents, from the most an- 
cient time, as since. And these, it will be recollected, were 
not books which existed in the hands of a few only, or 
concerning which little interest was felt, and the genuineness 
of which would not therefore be likely to be made a subject 
of anxious inquiry. ‘They were, if we may so express our- 
selves, the public books of Christians, books about which 
there was always felt a very lively concern, and the history 
and authorship of which would, therefore, be matter of careful 
research and examination. 

Whether the Epistle to the Hebrews is to be included in 
the number of Paul’s Epistles, is a question which must be 
decided, if decided at all, chiefly from internal evidence. The 
external evidence belonging to the second and third centuries, 
it is well known, is divided. Clement, of Alexandria, is the 
first, we believe, who expressly ascribes it to Paul, unless we 





* We purposely avoid entering into any discussion of the question 
concerning the Hebrew origin of Matthew’s Gospel. To the inquiry, 
whether, if our present Gospel be a version, it is entitled to be receiv- 
ed into the canon as a work of the Apostle, it may be sufficient to 
reply, that it was always received as such by the ancient Christians, 
whether a version or not. It is quite obvious, that it very early 
existed in its present form. The Gospel quoted and referred to by 
the Fathers, was a Greek Gospel, and their testimonies, therefore, go 
to support its credit in the language in which we now have it. 
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are to suppose, as seems to be intimated, that Pantenus, his 
master, was of the same opinion. Clement says that it was 
written in Hebrew by Paul, and translated by Luke.* But Ori- 
gen, who was his pupil, and an exceedingly learned man, seems 
not to have regarded it as Paul’s.t Eusebius tells us, that its 
genuineness was doubted by many, down to his time, and 
that it was rejected, in particular, by the Latin church. Ter- 
tullian ascribes it to Barnabas. Jerome says, that it was 
thought not to be Paul’s, on account of the argument and 
style, which were different from those of St. Paul’s ac- 
knowledged writings. Several modern critics, as Grotius, 
Le Clerc, Limborch, Calvin and others. have not been 
satisfied with the evidence adduced to prove it a work of 
Paul. Whoever was the author, it is, however, a very an- 
cient production, written, as it appears, before the destruction 
of Jerusalem.{ 

The opinion of Christian antiquity, too, was divided in 
regar(| to the authorship of the Epistles ascribed to James 
and Jude, the second of Peter, and second and third of 
John, as also of the Revelation, ascribed to the last. The 
genuineness of the above named Epistles, as Eusebius ¢ in- 
forms us, was matter of controversy, though they were well 
known and approved by many, and the book of Revelation 
was received, by some, as John’s, and rejected by others. 
These, some of which, it will be recollected, are very short 
pieces, are the only books of the New Testament, about the 
authorship of which there appears to have ever existed any 
doubt. The opinion, however, that they were rightly at- 
tributed to Paul, James, Peter, and John, seems at length 
to have prevailed among Christians, and hence they were 
classed with the other writings of the Apostles. Whether or 
not this decision was accurate, it is not our business at pres- 
ent to discuss, as we profess only to state general facts relat- 
ing to the history of the New Testament, and the principle 
upon which the several books embodied in it, were received 
as parts of the sacred volume. 

We have advanced one step. The first object of inquiry 
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* Euseb. Hist. L. vr. c. 14. + Ib. L. vi. c. 25. 

t See an argument on the subject of the authorship of this Epistle, 
in the Christian Examiner, Vol. rv. p. 495, and Vol. v. p. 37; also, New 
Series, Vol. 1. p. 198. 

§ L. it. ¢. 3, 24, 25. 
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with the early Christians would naturally be, whether the 
Memoirs and Letters attributed to Matthew, Mark, and 
others whose names are affixed to the several books of 
the New Testament, were really their productions. But 
why, it may be asked, were the productions of these partic- 
ular men adinitted into the number of canonical books, to 
the exclusion of the productions of all other writers? What 
was the ground of preference?) What the great and marked 
line of distinction between these and all contemporary writ- 
ings? The reply is, the writings of the twelve Apostles 
would, as a matter of course, be received as parts of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, as containing the testimony of original 
witnesses, of the individuals chosen by our Lord to be his 
constant attendants, and commissioned by him to teach his 
religion after his death. ‘They were with him, they saw and 
conversed, ate and drank with him, and could testify to the 
great facts of his life, death, and resurrection, as events of 
which they had the evidence of their own senses. To them 
he imparted the great truths of his religion in trust, to be by 
them communicated to the world. ‘Their minds, it could 
not be doubted, had from time to time received the necessary 
illumination. ‘They were the only medium through which 
a knowledge of Christian truth could be derived, and of the 
sufficiency of that medium there could be no question. 

On this principle, that is, on the ground that the writers 
were among the chosen companions and Apostles of Jesus, 
and commissioned by him to go and preach in his name, the 
Gospels of Matthew and John are received as authentic 
reports of his acts and instructions ; and had others of them 
left Gospels or memoirs of the life and discourses of their 
Master, they would, on the same principle, have been 
received into our present collection. On this principle too, 
the Epistles ascribed to John, Peter, and James, and the 
Revelation, attributed to John, would, as soon as ascertained 
upon satisfactory evidence to be their genuine productions, 
be admitted into the number of canonical writings. The 
Epistles of Paul are received upon a principle somewhat 
similar, that is, upon the evidence he gave of a direct com- 
mission from above to teach in the name of Jesus. 

With regard to the Gospels of Mark and Luke, and the 
Acts of the Apostles by the latter, the case is a little differ- 
ent. They were not among our Lord’s personal and chosen 
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attendants ; they were not of the Twelve, nor have we any 
evidence that they were miraculously called to the office of 
evangelists. ‘There was something, however, in the circum- 
stances under which they wrote, which, in the opinion of all 
Christian antiquity, gave to their productions a title to 
respect, that was not possessed by any of their cotempo- 
raries, with the exception of the twelve Apostles and Paul. 

It was a constant tradition, not probably without foundation, 
that Mark was the companion of Peter in his travels, and 
that his Gospel, in fact, only contains the substance of Peter’s 
preaching, that it was written at the request of the Roman 
Christians, who were solicitous to have some enduring me- 
morial of the Apostle’s instructions left among them. This 
account is derived from different writers, as Clement * of 
Alexandria, Ireneus, Origen, and Eusebius, sone of whom 
add, that after it was written it was seen and approved by 
Peter. Their narratives vary in one or two particulars. 
Thus, [reneus says, that the Gospel was written after Pe- 
ter’s death. But all unite in affirming, that Mark wrote 
what he heard from the lips of Peter. He was called, in 
fact, Peter’s interpreter. Such appears to be the ground 
upon which Mark’s Gospel was received by the early Chris- 
tians into the number of sacred books. It was always named 
with the other evangelical narratives, and treated with equal 
respect ; and for this there must have been some reason, in 
the known circumstances of the writer, for the ancient Chris- 
tians appear to have been scrupulous in what they received 
or rejected. 

A similar remark may be made in regard to Luke, who 
was the companion of Paul, as Mark was of Peter, and who 
professes to have written from information derived from 
original witnesses. With this all tradition concurs. It may 
be proper to add, that meginentl mentions a report that 











* Clement, as quoted by Risebios’s says, “ Those Gospels which con- 
tain the enealogy were written first. And this was the occasion of writ- 
ing Mark’ ’s Gospel. When Peter preached the word publicly at Rome, 
and declared the Gospel by the spirit, many who were present, entreated 
Mark, who had been his follower a long time, and remembered what 
he had said, that he would write down the things which had been 
spoken. When he had composed the Gospel, he delivered it to those 
who had requested it.” — Hist. L. vi. c. 14. 

+ Hist. L. 11. c. 24, 
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John, before he composed his Gospel, had seen those of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and confirmed their truth by his 
testimony. On supposition of the truth of this account, the 
productions of Mark and Luke would be raised to a rank 
with the writings of the original witnesses of our Lord’s life. 
But independently of this, the situation of Luke, which ena- 
bled him, to use his own words, to have “a perfect under- 
standing of all things from the first,’’ and his connexion with 
Paul, as a fellow traveller, would give to his Gospel, and 
to the Acts, which he calls his ‘second treatise,’ a more 
than ordinary claim to regard. One thing is certain. Both 
his productions, and Mark’s, seem, from whatever cause, to 
have been understood, by those who were better judges in 
the case than we can pretend to be, to have received, in 
some way, an Apostolical sanction. 

We have now done with the writings embraced in the 
New Testament. It remains to speak briefly of the history 
and claims of other writings which have been attributed, by 
some, to the same period, but which form no part of the 
sacred volume. ‘ihese must be distributed into different 
classes. In the first we may place the writings of which the 
authors were known, as the productions of Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and others called Apostolical Fathers, that is, men 
who enjoyed personal intercourse with the Apostles. These 
were, by supposition, no forgeries. ‘They were written with 
an honest purpose, and the authors of them never meant to 
pass them off as canonical books, or books having equal 
authority with those of the Apostles. They were, some of 
them, at least, in much esteem with the early Christians, as 
productions of very pious men, and as such were permitted to 
be read in the public assemblies of believers; permitted to 
be read as books adapted to nourish a spirit of Christian 
piety and virtue, much as homilies and sermons have been 
in later times. But they were never regarded as forming 
parts of the sacred writings. Of this we bave abundant 
evidence from history. Whenever they are spoken of, or 
alluded to, by ancient Christian writers, it is in terms very 
different from those applied to the books comprising our 
present collection. 

They were not admitted into the number of canonical 
books for a very obvious reason. ‘They were not written by 
inspired men, by Apostles, men divinely commissioned to 
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teach in the name of Jesus, nor by the direction, and under 
sanction of those who were such, and therefore, though 
valued, as we have said, for the pious spirit they ‘breathe, 
they were never regarded as of divine authority. 

These writings, or what pass for the same, though the 
genuineness and integrity of all of them are nieol doubted, 
and some of them are evidently spurious, constitute the 
larger part of the collection, the title of which stands at the 
head of the present article. ‘They occupy the latter portion 
of the volume, but we have named them first, as they are 
more considerable in bulk, and have a better claim to re- 
spect, than the other pieces included in it. They were 
translated into English, and published many years ago by 
Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Besides these, numerous writings attributed to the first age, 
were published, relating to Jesus and his Apostles, and many 
of them under the names of the latter. Part of these were 
plain forgeries, though generally, perhaps, undertaken for a 
pious purpose ; and part, intended to embody various tradi- 
tionary accounts of our Saviour and his Apostles, were 
written, it would seem, by very simple-minded men, who, 
perhaps, believed what ‘they wrote. Of these writings, the 
larger portion have Jong since perished. ‘The learned Jere- 
miah Jones, in the work already referred to, has given a 
catalogue of such of them as are quoted or named by the 
Fathers, but which are not now extant, with critical notices 
and remarks, containing the testimonies of ancient writers 
respecting them.* Several of them bore the name of Gos- 
pels,t as the Gospel of Andrew, of Peter, of Thomas, of the 
Twelve Apostles, of Barnabas, and those according to the 
Hebrews, the Nazarenes, and Egyptians. Among them, also, 
are the Acts of Peter, the Preaching of Peter, the Acts of 
Thomas, perhaps the same as the Gospels, the Revelation 
of Paul, and other pieces, which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate. Of these, with the exception of the Gospels ac- 
cording to the Hebrews and Nazarenes, if not, as probably 








* Vol. 1 

+ A catalogue of the spurious Gospels, the titles of which amount to 
about forty in number, with extracts from the Fathers respecting 
them and some short fragments preserved in their quotations, may be 
found in Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus Nov. Test. Vol. 11. p. 335, et. 
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they were, both one, the loss is not greatly to be regretted.* 
They are not quoted or alluded to by the early Fathers, with 
the respect due to the canonical Scriptures, either because 
they bore, on the face of them, evident marks of forgery, or 
because they were written by persons whose names were 
unknown, or who were authors of no credit. 

We come now to the Apocryphal books of the New Tes- 
tament, as they are called, which are still extant. ‘These 
were, a little more ‘han a century ago, collected and pub- 
lished by the Jearned Fabricius,t and such of them as are 
attributed, by any writer of the first four centuries, to Jesus 
Christ, his Apostles, or their companions, are inserted 
in the work now under notice, which is a compilation chiefly 
from Fabricius, Jones, and Archbishop Wake, though made 
in a spirit very different from that which animated them. 

The first piece in the volume is called the ‘‘ Gospel of 
the Birth of Mary.” ‘This, which is an exceedingly trifling 
and silly production, ts traced to the second century, and is 
supposed to have been a forgery of Seleucus, or Lucius, a 
disciple of Marcion, and a noted writer of spurious books. 
It was esteemed by some heretics, as the Gnostics and 
Manicheans, who made use of it, but was never regarded 
by Christians generally, as of any sort of authority. It is 
first mentioned, we believe, by Epiphanius, a writer of the 
fourth century, who expressly pronounces it an impudent 
forgery. It is also mentioned, and condemned as spurious 
by Augustine and some later writers. The copy now in 
existence differs from the original copy. It was taken from 
the works of Jerome. Prefixed to it, as it there stands, is a 
letter purporting to have been sent by Chromatius and He- 
liodorus to Jerome, requesting him to translate the work 
from the original Hebrew. ‘This letter is generally consid- 


ered by the learned, as supposititious, as also the answer, | 


and a third, which forms a sort of preface to the work, both 
of which have been attributed to Jerome. From these we 
learn that it had been ascribed to Matthew, the Evangelist ; 
but the fact is, says the writer, it is the production of a cer- 
tain Manichean, by the name of Seleucus, who also wrote, 





* The possession of this might throw some light on the very per- 
plexing question concerning the original language of Matthew’s Gospel. 
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under an assumed name, a book called the Acts of the 
Apostles. There must be a trifling mistake here, for the 
work was in existence before the Manicheans appeared as a 
sect. But it contained some notions afterwards adopted by 
the Manicheans, and, as we have said, they were fond of 
quoting the book, a circumstance w hich might very natur- 
ally lead the writer of the letter, whoever he was, to cal] the 
author a Manichean. 

Next follows the ‘* Protevangelion,”’ or Gospel of James, 
a forgery, as is supposed, by the same author, and of a simi- 
lar character, containing, in fact, the substance of the work 
just mentioned, with some additions. Jones conjectures, 
with some degree of probability, that they were originally 
one work. ‘The remark in the prefatory notice to the 
‘“* Protevangelion,” or First Gospel, in the present publica- 
tion, that the expressions used by the ancient Fathers, ‘¢ in- 
dicate that it had obtained a very general credit in the 
Christian world,” is unfounded. We have no evidence that 
it ever obtained such credit, and much to the contrary. It 
appears to have been always set down as a spurious book. 
That some alleged facts contained in it, as the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, and the circumstance that Joseph had 
been married, and had children by a former wife, called by 
the Evangelists the brethren of Jesus, were generally credited 
by the Fathers, only proves that they formed part of the 
current tradition. As such, they would very naturally be 
embodied in a fictitious writing, and would help rather to 
promote than to obstruct the design of the author. The 
work was first made known in Europe by Postellus, who 
‘brought it from the Levant, translated it into Latin, and 
sent it to Oporinus, a printer at Basil, where Bibliander meet- 
ing with it, caused it to be printed in 1552. ‘The assertion of 
Postellus, that it was publicly read and acknowledged as 
genuine in the Oriental churches in the sixteenth century, 
would, if true, have no weight. We must have some proof 
that it was generally received, and treated with respect as a 
production of James, by the early Christians, before we 
could be expected to regard it with any manner of deference, 
even admitting that the character of the writing itself were 
not sufficient to demonstrate, that it could never have been 
the work of an Apostle. 

The ‘ Protevangelion ” is followed by the “ First Gospel 
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of the Infancy of Jesus Christ.”” The origin of this is 
uncertain. It has been attributed to the Ebionites, to the 
Nestorians, among whom it is said to have been in use late 
in the sixteenth century, and to the Gnostics. Ireneus 
seems to refer to it as among the spurious and apocryphal 
books, and attributes it to a sect of the Gnostics called 
Marcosians. We believe that he is the only writer, during 
the first four centuries, who alludes to the work, and this 
fact alone would be sufficient to show that it had no claim 
to a place among the sacred writings.* If, as it would seem, 
the original existed in the second century, it must have 
been greatly interpolated, for parts of it bear evident marks 
of a later hand. Dr. Mill supposes that Lucius, before 
mentioned, was concerned in altering it, and in fact the 
book has passed with some, for his. It was translated by 
Henry Sike, Professor of the Oriental languages at Cam- 
bridge, and published at Utretcht in 1697. 

The next piece, called the ‘ Second Gospel of the Infan- 
cy of Jesus Christ,” or, ‘‘'Thomas’s Gospel,” is a mere 
fragment. Jeremiah Jones, who transcribed it, as he says, 
out of “ Cotelerius’s notes on the Constitutions of the Apos- 
tles,” conjectures that it was originally the same with the 
preceding. ‘The ancient Fathers mention a Gospel accord- 
ing to Thomas among the spurious Gospels. Whether this 
be a fragment of the same is uncertain. At all events, it was 
not a work of esteem among the ancient Christians, and if it 
was not a part of “'Thomas’s Gospel,’’ just mentioned, no 
account of it has been transmitted to us. 

The Letter of Abgarus, king of Edessa, to Jesus Christ, 
and the Letter of Jesus in reply, which follow, are not men- 
tioned by any’writer before the time of Eusebius, the histo- 
rian, who professes to have obtained them from the archives 
of the city of Edessa.t ‘The whole story carries, on the 
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* With regard to the assertion of Ahmed Ibn Idris, a Mohammedan 
writer, that it was “used by some Christians,” of his time, “as the 
other four Gospels,” we would simply observe, that, if true, it proves 
nothing as to the character and genuineness of the work. It was 
read, as before observed, by the Nestorians of Malabar, and these, or 
others of the sect, are probably the Christians referred to by this 
writer. The book, say the learned, was also used by the compilers 
of the Koran. 

+ Hist. Eccles. L. 1. c. 13. 
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face of it, the air of fable, and the account of the preaching of 
Thaddeus, which accompanies the Letters, and which was de- 
rived from the same source, contains expressions which were 
not in use till long after the date assigned for their origin. 
They were evidently unknown to the Apostles and first 
Christians, and the authority of Eusebius was insufficient to 
procure them any thing like a general reception among 
Christians of the fourth century. ‘They are expressly men- 
tioned as apocryphal, in a decree attributed to the council 
holden at Rome, under Pope Gelasius, near the end of the 
fifth century. ‘There can be no question of their spurious- 
ness. 

We next come to the “ Gospel of Nicodemus,” formerly 
called the ‘‘ Acts of Pontius Pilate.” This cannot be traced 
to an earlier period than the middle, or latter end of the 
third century, when the sect of the Tessarescaidecatites, 
or Quartodecimans, as Epiphanius informs us, made use of 


it in support of their doctrine about the time of keeping 


Easter. It was evidently a forgery, and the occasion of it 
may have been this. The earlier Christians evidently sup- 
posed, with or without reason, that Pontius Pilate conveyed 
to the Roman emperor, Tiberius, some account of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion. It was customary, it seems, for the 
governors of the several provinces to transmit to Rome 
notices of remarkable occurrences and transactions within 
their province. ‘These were called the Acts of the gov- 
ernors. The “Acts of Pilate” are repeatedly appealed 
to, as in existence, by the early Fathers, as Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian, in their Apologies for Christianity, ad- 
dressed to the Roman Emperor and Senate. They are 
mentioned also by Eusebius. The original Acts, however, 
were never produced. But the supposed fact of their exis- 
tence, furnished the hint to some Christian writer to forge a 
book under the same title. Such forgeries, miscalled pious 
frauds, are known to have been common at the period alluded 
to. The name of Nicodemus seems to have been afterwards 
added, because he makes a prominent figure in the book. 
Such is the account, orrather the conjecture of the learned, 
concerning the origin of the piece. It is attributed, with 
much appearance of probability, to Lucius, or Leucius, 
called also Charinus, the noted forger before mentioned. 
Nothing needs be added to show that it is a worthless piece. 
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We have next the Apostles’ Creed, in two forms, as it 
stood in the year 600, and as it now stands in the English 
*“* Book of Common Prayer.”’ This requires no comment, as 
it is well known not to have been the production of the 
Apostles, or of the Apostolic age, and is, consequently, of no 
authority. In its shorter and more ancient form it reads thus. 


*‘I believe in God the Father Almighty; And in Jesus 
Christ his only begotten Son, our Lord; Who was born of the 
Holy Ghost and Virgin Mary, And was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, and was buried; And the third day rose again from the 
dead, Ascended into Heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; Whence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead; And in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Church; The re- 
mission of sins; And the resurrection of the flesh, Amen.” 


But even this form is not very ancient, for it differs some- 
what from the summaries of faith left us by different writers 
before the council of Nice, though it resembles them in its 
character of very great simplicity. ‘The most material alter- 
ation the creed has undergone, since the form just quoted was 
in use, it will be perceived, is the addition of the clause 
‘‘ descended into hell,’ which is not found in the more 
ancient copies. 

Then follows an ‘ Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans,” a 
short piece of only nineteen verses. It appears that there 
early existed a writing under this title, which is said to have 
been used by Marcion; but all the ancient Christians who 
mention it, pronounce it spurious. The present Epistle 
seems not to be the same, and if not, we have no account of 
it whatever, by any of the old writers. It is evidently a 
forgery, taken, for the most part, from St. Paul’s genuine 
Epistles. What has served greatly to embarrass critics on 
the subject, is, that St. Paul himself, Col. iv. 16, appears to 
allude to a letter written by him to the Laodiceans; and 
several learned men among the moderns have supposed, that 
the ‘‘ Epistle to the Ephesians ”’ was known also by the 
title of the “Epistle to the Laodiceans.” We cannot at 
present enter into a discussion of these points. However 
they may be disposed of, it is obvious, as we have said, that 
the short piece under consideration has no claims to be re- 
garded as a genuine production of the Apostle. It would 
be difficult to explain the ground of the esteem in which it 
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has been holden by the Quakers, who, it seems, once caused 
a translation of it to be printed. 

The Epistles of Paul to Seneca and of Seneca to Paul, 
which come next in order, are mentioned by no writers 
earlier than Jerome and Augustine, and it would be mere 
waste of words to enter into any argument to prove them 
a clumsy forgery. 

We have next the “ Acts of Paul and Thecla.”” This is 
mentioned by ‘Tertullian as an apocryphal book, forged by 
acertain Presbyter of Asia, who, when convicted of the 
offence, alleged, in apology for himself, that he was influ- 
enced by no other motive than “affection for Paul,” upon 
whom, as he seems to suppose, the book would reflect honor. 
Jerome, too, places it among the apocryphal books. This 
is sufficient evidence of the repute in which it was holden by 
the ancient Christians, who certainly never regarded it as 
sacred or canonical, though they may have believed some 
part of the narrative to have been founded in truth. The 
piece, as we have said, originally of no authority, and 
entitled to no respect, has, as the learned observe, been 
evidently interpolated, since it contains allusions to usages 
known not to have existed at the period to which its origin 
seems to be fairly attributed. 

We have now done. ‘The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of the writings attributed to the Apostolic Fathers, of 
which we have already spoken. 

From the foregoing brief historical notices, it will appear, 
if we mistake not, that there is a broad and marked line of 
distinction between the writings admitted into the New 
Testament, and the mass which was left, as having no claim 
to be considered as sacred or canonical books. he latter class 
were either forgeries, or the productions of men who had no 
title to credit, and were known to be such, and as such were 
rejected by the generality of Christians, who were best 
qualified to judge of their pretensions; or they were the 
effusions of honest men, but of men who never claimed to 
be inspired, who were neither Apostles, nor wrote under the 
sanction and superintendence of Apostles, and whose works, 
therefore, admitting that we possess them in their original 
integrity, must be regarded as only the productions of private 
and fallible Christians. 

That a multitude of books were forged, and attempted to 
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be palmed upon the world as the productions of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, affects not in the least the credit of 
their writings. They only prove the esteem in which those 
writings were generally holden, and thus in some sort afford 
evidence of the truth of C hristianity. ‘That they were de- 
tected to be forgeries, and as such treated with neglect or 
contempt, shows the care and discrimination used by the 
early Christians, in judging of the claims of the several pro- 
ductions which were from time to time sent abroad, under 
the hallowed names of the Apostles and first preachers of 
Christianity. 

What happened to the writers of the several books of the 
New Testament has often happened to others. The same 
fate attended the early Fathers of the church. Writings 
were forged, and thrown into circulation, under sanction of 
their names, but those forgeries are not considered as in the 
smallest degree impairing the value of their acknowledged 
remains. The apologies of Justin, the Martyr, are just as 
precious now, as they would have been, had not the Epistle 
to Zenas, the Questions and Responses to the Orthodox, and 
other supposititious writings, been sent out in his name. 
Forgeries, too, were attempted under the name of Origen, in 
his own life time. But does that prove that he did not write 
the Books against Celsus, now found among his works, or 
tend in any manner to modify our opinion of their merits ? 
Or, to take a more modern example, in what way is the 
genuine literature of the fifteenth century affected by the 
attempts of Chatterton, sixty or seventy years ago, to impose 
upon the public certain poems of his own manufacture, as 
the remains of Rowley? Just as much, and no more, than 
the credit of our present Gospels is affected by the forge- 
ries of Seleucus, or whoever he was, who wrote the ‘ Gos- 
pel of the Birth of Mary,” or the ‘ Protevangelion ” of 
James. The genuineness of the poems ascribed to Rowley, 
we venture to say, may be defended by arguments quite as 
good, as can be brought in support of the Apostolic origin of 
these and other writings of the same class. 

The compiler of the “ Apocryphal V'estament,” who is 
evidently hostile to Christianity, designs to convey the 
impression, that the books now composing our New ‘Testa- 
ment were arbitrarily selected from a mass of writings pos- 
sessing the same or similar claims to respect. This is the 
object. of the prefatory notices to the several pieces, in 
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constructing which he has drawn largely on Jones, often 
taking from. him whole sentences, or fragments of sentences, 
without acknowledgment. But these are so adroitly strung 
together, with the help of a little coloring, anda dextesons 
use of the arts of insinuation and suppression, that they can 
hardly fail to perplex and mislead the unlearned reader. 
Such disingenuous artifice requires to be exposed. We 
cannot too strongly protest against its use. It is difficult to 
believe that any real lover of truth can ever resort to it. 
Such wisdom cometh not from above. 


Arr. IT. — Dermot Mac Morrogh, or the Conquest of Ire- 
land; an Historical Tale of. the Twelfth Century. In 
four Cantos. By Joun Quincy Apams. Boston, Car- 
ter, Hendee, & Co. 1832. Svo. pp. 108. 


Tue best and wisest of mortals are liable to mistakes. 
We have too much respect for truth to consider this~ Tale 
as any thing better than a mistake, and too much respect for 
its author, to treat it as any thing worse. It is an error of 
the head, or of the press, but not of the heart. If it had not 
been the production of one, lately president of these United 
States, it would not have been noticed as it has been. If 
one large edition of it had not been exhausted, and another 
called for, we should not have noticed it ourselves. As it 
is, we feel obliged to express our opinion of it, which we 
shall do in a few words. 

The poetry of this ‘ Historical Tale,” is not very good, 
nor very bad, but, we are bound to say, very indifferent. 
The rhymes are tolerably correct. The flow of the verse 
is, with now and then a serious interruption, even and regu- 
lar. But if the reader looks for any sparklings in the river, 
any wellings up from deep fountains, any striking thoughts, 
or beautiful images, or signs of what is termed poetical in- 
spiration, he will look in vain. The Tale consists of four 
cantos. Curiosity carried us through the first, a sense of duty 
through the remaining three. Though we were not sorry that 
we had finished it, yet the prevailing impression which it left 
upon our mind was that of regret, —the kind of regret which 
every one feels, when an unadvised step, which will inevi- 
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tably be attacked and misinterpreted and ridiculed, has been 
taken by a friend. 

The morality of this “ Historical Tale” is negative, if 
there be such a thing as negative morality. We ought ra- 
ther to say, that, with regard to morality, or moral influence, 
the ‘Tale is negative. Charges have been made against 
its character in this respect, but we are convinced they are 
without foundation. ‘That it was written with a good and 
moral intention, we have no doubt; and so far as a knowl- 
edge of this the writer’s purpose produces any effect, the 
effect is good. But the Tale itself is neither moral nor 
immoral. ‘There are, it is true, some passages in it which 
we should not like to read aloud to a lady ; and so there are 
in many excellent books and poems. But there is nothing 
in it which we should be sorry to have a lady read to herself. 
If any one, alter an unprejudiced perusal, should think 
that there was a stanza in it which could be of the least 
injury or advantage to the morals of man, woman, or child, 
we should be astonished at the opinion. ‘There is nothin 
exciting in it, one way or the other. Its principal deficiency 
is not want of good morals, but of good poetry and good 
taste. ‘The chief objection we should have .to the reading 
aloud of this ‘‘ Historical Tale,’ with the exception of those 
few passages, would be, that we should much prefer to read 
something else. 

It is said that this Tale has a political meaning. Whether 
it has or has not, is a question which we shall leave to be 
settled by others, as it is one in which we feel no interest 
ourselves. 

We will now extract one or two stanzas which we con- 
sider to be among the best in this publication. The second 
of the two following has some force. 


* For sturdy Becket, Canterbury’s saint, 
Had turned the realm of Albion upside down : 
Because, regardless of his just complaint, 
And in defiance of the triple crown, 
Henry had dared the primate’s rights to taint; 
And cast his mitre’s bold pretensions down: 
And at some pageant (who can give it credence ?) 
To York’s archbishop had assigned precedence. 


“Oh! love of place; is there in earth’s wide span, 
To sway the human heart, a flercer passion ; 
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Saint Becket was a meek and humble nian ; 
‘To prayer devoted as was then the fashion — 
And whensoever into sin he ran, 
Prepared himself smartly to lay the lash on. 
But sooner than resign one inch of place, 
In ruin would have sunk the human race.” — pp. 49, 50. 
Here is a pretty strong character of the Augustine friars. 
“In Dermot’s time they were a potent order ; 
Whose vows of poverty, large wealth repaid ; 
Whose vows of chastity, cost much disorder: 
And of obedience, princes of them made. 
O’er every hill and valley, plain and border 
Of Christendom they drove their gainful trade: 


And soon received from Innocent the Third 
Powers to crush heresies, and preach the word.” —p. 59. 
This ‘ Historical Tale’? will be circulated, not only at 
home, but abroad, as the production of one of our presidents. 
We are sorry for this, because it will give him no reputation 
any where. Happily, his name is united with higher asso- 
ciations, and his fame rests on a worthier and more durable 
basis. We respect him as an upright and religious man. As 
a diplomatist and statesman, though not as a poet, he has 
gained for himself an honorable place i in the history of our 
country ; ; and as a diplomatist and statesman he will be re- 
membered, when this ‘ Historical Tale’’ shall be, as its 
hero himself has long been, by the kindness of posterity, 

forgotten. 





Art. II]. — Argument against the Manufacture of Ardent 
Spirits. Addressed to the Distiller and the Furnish- 
er of the Materials. By Rev. Epwarp Hircucock. 
Tract No. 242 of the American Tract Society. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers, at this time, 
to a single branch of the temperance question, viz. the pro- 
duction and sale of ardent spirits as a drink. We think the 
period has arrived, when a free and full discussion of this 
point is necessary. The evils resulting from the moderate, 
the misery and crime consequent upon the immoderate use 
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of alcohol, have been strongly portrayed and satisfactorily 
poved. The decanter has been banished from the side- 
board and the dinner-table; the attention of the well dispos- 
ed has been aroused, and some progress has been made, in 
promoting among temperate drinkers the doctrine of total 
abstinence. These, unquestionably, were objects requiring 
our earliest attention. ‘The strong and unfavorable pressure 
of habit and custom was to be counteracted in the very 
outset of the efforts to cleanse the land from the sin of drunk- 
enness. But, although, in this respect, great things have 
been done, and much good effected, the struggle is scarcely 
more than commenced. We have something to contend 
with, besides the love and use of ardent spirits. We have 
its production and sale to do away; and it is now time to 
enter in earnest upon this part of our duty. We deem ft 
expedient to address most plainly all concerned in making 
and vending alcohol as a drink, and to do what we can to 
convince our readers that this business is neither right nor 
justifiable. ‘There is no question, in our minds, about the 
prudence and propriety of this step; and therefore we are 
prepared to take it. 

But in what manner shall our discussion be conducted ? 
Here is the difficulty, and here, we freely confess, the 
friends of temperance have sometimes failed. They have 
not always handled this delicate subject judiciously. ‘They 
have been somewhat too ready to denounce men, and thus 
have excited anger, where it was their business to convince 
reason. We have, but too frequently, seen and heard 
language applied to dealers in ardent spirits, as a Class, al- 
together too strong, unqualified, and unwarrantable. Gener- 
ous and ardent men, contemplating the manifold evils of 
drunkenness, and seeing them flow so directly from the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcohol, have been moved to speak of 
all those employed in this business, as if they were voluntary 
and criminal agents of sin. Now this we admit to be alto- 
gether wrong. Many, although we hope and believe not so 
inany as formerly, many respectable men are engaged in the 
different branches of the trade in ardent spirits. They are 
not convinced that the employment is immoral. They can 
excuse it, as they think, by sound arguments. ‘Their con- 
sciences, even now, remain quiet, and allow them, without 
reproach, to pursue this business. These men are not to be 

VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. IX. NO. I. ‘4 
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denounced and held up to abhorrence as criminals. Such a 
course is not merely bad policy it is wrong, and savors more 
of over-zealous fanaticism, than of rational philanthropy. 
The friends of temperance, therefore, should be careful, 
not to cast indiscriminate odium upon the persons or charac- 
ters of all who manufacture and sell ardent spirits. Of the 
trade, let them express their honest opinions; but, while 
doing this, let them remember, that it is not, at the present 
day at least, their province to judge the motives of the 
trader. Here, as in other cases, the correctness and effect 
of principles and practices are fair topics of animadversion ; 
but the characters, so far as is consistent with the public safety, 
of those who are conscientiously influenced by these princi- 
ples, or engaged in these practices, are sacred. 

With these explanatory remarks, as to the manner in 
which the subject before us should be treated, we proceed 
to our main purpose, which is to convince our readers that 
the production and sale of ardent spirits, as a drink, is wrong, 
and inconsistent with man’s duty to man. In executing this 
purpose, we shall, in the first place, show why we think 
this business wrong; and then endeavour to answer the 
various excuses or arguments by which it is supposed to be 
justified. 

Every man will admit that its effect upon society must be 
an important element, in estimating the character of any 
occupation. To prove an employment or profession lucra- 
tive to those engaged in it, is not enough to justify it. On 
the contrary, the very existence of social order depends 
upon the practical recognition of the doctrine, that no man 
has a right to elevate himself upon the ruin ‘of his fellow- 
men, either by destroying their morals, or trampling upon 
their rights. Consequently, if it can be clearly made out, that 
any trade is directly or indirectly an injury to the commu- 
nity, then that trade is wrong, and ought to be abandoned. 
This is a plain principle, one we every day admit and act 
upon, one which we can easily illustrate. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the plague to be raging at Smyrna, to such an extent 
that merchants find it almost impracticable to hire crews to 
navigate their vessels to that port ; and that, in consequence 
of this there is an immense rise upon the goods usually im- 
ported from that place. Suppose an individual, tempted by 
this state of the market to great exertions, to succeed at last 
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in sending a ship to the infected country, and in getting for 
her a cargo ; suppose that ship to be entering our harbour, to 
be coming directly up to the wharf, bearing the pestilence 
in her hold, ready to spread desolation through the city. 
What, in this case, should we do? Let her come? No. 
We should send her into quarantine. We should purify her ; 
if need be, we should scuttle and sink her. But the owner 
of the ship complains. We are destroying his property ; 
taking away his profits; robbing him of a fortune. What 
would be our answer to him? Would it not be this ?— True 
we are destroy} ing your property, we are putting an end to 
this speculation of yours; but it is because you have no 
right to live at the expense of the lives of others; you 
have no right to get gold, by any process, which brings 
desolation and death upon your fellow-citizens. Again, 
suppose an individual should set up a gambling-house in one 
of the most public of our streets; and hold out every in- 
ducement to the inhabitants to visit it; should entice our 
young men into it, and ruin them; or, suppose another indi- 
vidual should make it his business to promote licentiousness 
and debauchery, to minister to the worst appetites and pas- 
sions of man. Both these individuals might make money by 
these establishments. If they were broken up, they might 
be reduced to poverty. Still they would be broken up; 
and why? Because no man hasaright to live by destroying 
the morals of his fellow-men. In cases like these, the prin- 
ciple we have laid down, is fully recognised and constantly 
acted upon. Indeed, it is too self-evident to need even thus 
much illustration. It is that upon which the whole of social 
happiness directly depends. Without it man would be prey- 
ing upon man, and the only law would be the will of the 
strongest and most unprincipled. We repeat, then, if any 
trade is shown to be injurious to society, it is shown to be. 
wrong. 

Now, we say the production and sale of ardent spirits, as 
a drink, is such a trade, and therefore wrong ; and we sa 
this, in ‘the first place, bec cause this traffic in alcohol is. useless 
to the community. Ardent spirits, as a drink, are not ne- 
cessary. The testimony of all of our best phy sicians ; the 
united voice of students, merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
seamen, and day-laborers, who have tried the experiment, 
declares that they are not needed to refresh and invigorate 
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the physical system, or to preserve it from the injurious 
effects of heat or cold. Every man, who has made proper 
inquiries on this subject, has found abundant proof on this 
point. At this day, no one, we should think, can, fora 
moment, seriously maintain the contrary. ‘The opponents 
of temperance measures, may sneer at temperance tracts, 
doubt the declarations of temperance agents, complain of the 
exaggeration of temperance reports, to get away from the 
fact that ardent spirits, as a drink, are never necessary. But 
it will not do. For there is not, we believe, an individual 
who cannot satisfy himself of its literal truth, by inquiries 
made among his acquaintances, we had almost said, in less 
than forty-eight hours. We do not make this assertion 
carelessly. We rest it on our own experience. We have 
never made a very extensive investigation on this point, — 
we have never gone out of our way to seek facts, — and yet 
we know enough, (at least, so it seems to us,) to convince any 
reasonable and unprejudiced man, that ardent spirits are 
never necessary as a drink. When one stage-driver tells us 
he has been exposed to the heat and cold and wet, day and 
night, more or less, for twenty years, without using a drop, 
or having felt the need of a drop of ardent spirits, and that 
he has, notwithstanding, been in as good general health, as 
able to bear exposure, as others who have taken a contrary 
course ;— when another stage-driver tells us, that for several 
years he was an habitual user of alcohol, as his drink, that 
for several years he has abandoned it altogether, and that 
he never was so well, never so indifferent to the severity of 
our climate, as he has been since he gave up the use of 
stimulants ; — when these men tell us these results of expe- 
rience, we are forced to believe that the class to which they 
belong, laborious and fatiguing as their employment is, have 
no need of ardent spirits; nay, are better without them. 
When we learn, from the owners and commanders of ships 
of every description, from the proprietors of furnaces, from 
farmers, and from mechanics of all kinds, that the men in 
their employment, do more work, enjoy better health, bear 
extreme fatigue longer, and are every way happier, without 
ardent spirits than with them, we are forced to believe they 
speak words of truth. And where, in addition to all this, 
almost every physician of our acquaintance declares that 
ardent spirits are a slow poison, act upon the system like a 
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slow poison, and are never needed by men in health, we 
cannot, if we would, resist the conclusion that alcohol, as a 
drink, is entirely useless. It is true we meet, now and then, 
with men who say that a little spirit is beneficial ; they have 
tried it, and therefore know that it is. But we cannot credit 
these persons, because they are not impartial witnesses, 
because we never heard of a temperate drinker who suffered 
by conversion to the doctrine of total abstinence, and, above 
all and more than all, because we never heard an individual, 
who did not sometimes use stimulants himself, say that he 
thought them of any benefit to others. We repeat, then, 
ardent spirits, as a drink, are not necessary. Whoever, 
therefore, produces and sells them as such, produces and 
sells that which the community does not require, — that 
which is useless. 

But we go much further than this. We would have the 
trader in alcohol abandon his business, not only because 
it is useless, but because it is positively injurious to soci- 
ety. To establish this point, we have only to set forth the 
bad effects inevitably resulting from the use of ardent spirits. 
The evils direct and indirect of intemperance, have been 
stated in almost every form, in almost every place ; and it 
has been proved, conclusively proved, that these evils can 
be done away, only by total abstinence on the part both of 
the consumer and the producer of the cause of intemperance. 
Still there are men, so blind, so selfish, or so unconsciously 
swayed by self-interest, as yet to resist all the evidence 
which has been adduced on this subject. And whilst there 
are such men, we must continue to repeat the long catalogue 
of woes and crimes brought upon us by the use of ardent 
spirits. For upon this repetition depends our success. These 
woes and crimes must be proclaimed, till every ship, distil- 
lery, ware-house, dram-shop, and bar-room, engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of alcohol, becomes, as it were, vocal 
with them. 

The statistics on this subject are full and clear. ‘The cal- 
culations have been made with minuteness and accuracy ; 
and no one who attends to them can, for a moment, doubt 
the fact that intemperance is the source of most of the crime, 
poverty, and misery with which mankind here and in Eng- 
land are afflicted. ‘To go into a few details, thirty millions 
of dollars are expended, annually, in the United States, for 
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ardent spirits. Two-thirds of all the expence of pauperism 

which in Massachusetts alone amounts to six hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum) is caused by ardent spirits. ‘Two- 
thirds of all the crimes committed, originate in the use of 
ardent spirits. In one of our large cities, out of one thousand 
prosecutions for crime, more than eight hundred were found 
to have sprung from this source. Of seven hundred ‘and 
eighty-one maniacs in two hospitals in Great Britain, three 
hundred and ninety-two were made such by intemperance. 
‘Judge Hall, after twenty years’ observation and experi- 
ence, declared, -that if all the murders and manslaughters 
and burglaries and robberies and riots and tumults, the 
adulteries, fornications, rapes, and other great enormities, 
which had been committed within that time, were divided 
into five parts, four of them would be found to have been 
the result of internperance.”’ ‘ At the close of the first half- 
century of our existence as a nation,” says the ‘ Fourth 
Report of the American Temperance Society,” “this dis- 
eased appetite for ardent spirits had become so prevalent, as 
to demand, annually, for its gratification, more than sixty 
million gallons of liquid fire. And while it cost the con- 
sumers more than thirty million dollars, it caused more 
than three-fourths of all the pauperism, crimes, and wretch- 
edness of the cormmunity. It also greatly increased the 
number and frequency and violence of diseases; and, 
according to the testimony of the most intelligent and judi- 
cious physicians, occasioned, annually, the loss of more than 
thirty thousand lives ; and the loss of property, occasioned 
by the consumption of ardent spirits in forty years, amount- 
ed to more than the value of all the houses and lands in the 
United States forty years ago.” 

Such are some of the evils of intemperance. Such are 
some of the dreadful woes, which the dealer in ardent spirits, 
as a drink, helps to bring upon his fellow-men. This con- 
clusion cannot be evaded. He who imports, manufactures, 
or sells alcohol, as a beverage, imports, manufactures, and 
sells that which does no good; that which does positive 
harm ; that which is not beneficial to the preservation of 
health, or to the endurance of fatigue and exposure ; that 
which produces and increases disease; that which feeds the 
pestilence ; that which causes almost all the poverty and 
crime in the community ; that, in fine, which sweeps thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands into a premature grave. In the 
face af these awful facts, we solemnly ask, can this traffic be 
right? Ought we to avoid speaking of it? Ought we to 
hesitate about denouncing it? Shall the voice of the patriot, 

the philanthropist, the Christian be silent, because some 
respectable men are engaged in this sad and dreadful trace ? 
‘Has not,” to use the strength and eloquence of another, 
‘¢ has not God connected with all lawful avocations the wel- 
fare of the life that now is, and of that which is to come? 
And can we lawfully amass property by a course of trade 
which fills the land with beggars, and wicows, and orphans, 

and crimes; which peoples the grave-yard with premature 
mortality, and the world of woe with the victims of despair? 
Could all the forms of evil produced in the land by intem- 
perance come upon us in one horrid array, it would appall 
the nation, and put an end to the traffic in ardent spirits. If 
in every dwelling built by blood, the stone from the wall 
should utter all the cries which the bloody traffic extorts, 
and the beam out of the timber should echo them back, who 
would build such a house ?— and who would dwell in it? 
What if, in every part of the dwelling, from the cellar up- 
ward, through all the halls and chambers, babblings and 
contentions and voices and groans and shrieks and wailings 
were heard, day and night?) What if the cold blood oozed 
out, and stood in drops upon the wails, and, by preternatural 
art, all the ghastly skulls and bones of the victims destroyed 
by intemperance, should stand upon the walls, in horrid 
sculpture, within and without the building? Who would rear 
such a building? What if, at eventide, and at midnight, 
the airy forms of men destroyed by intemperance, were 
dimly seen haunting the distilleries and stores, where they 
received their bane — following the track of the ship engag- 
ed in the commerce walking upon the waves — flitting 
athwart the deck —sitting upon the rigging — and sending 
up from the hold within, and from the waves without, groans, 
and loud laments, and wailings? Who would attend such 
stores? Who would labor in such distilleries ? Who would 
navigate such ships? Oh! were the sky over our heads 
one great whispering gallery, bringing down about us all the 
lamentation and woe wh.ch intemperance creates, and the 
firm earth one sonorous medium of sound, bringing up around 
us, from beneath, the wailings of the damned, whom the 
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commerce in ardent spirits had sent thither; — these tre- 
mendous realities, assailing our sense, would invigorate our 
conscience, and give decision to our purpose of reformation. 
But these evils are as real as if the stone did cry out of the 
wall, andthe beam answered it ; as real, as if, day and night, 
wailings were heard in every part of the dwelling, and blood 
and skeletons were seen upon every wall; as real as if the 
ghostly forms of departed victims flitted about the ship as 
she passed over the billows, and showed themselves nightly 
about stores and distilleries, and, with unearthly voices, 
screamed in our ears their loud lament. They are as real as 
if the sky over our heads collected and brought down about 
us all the notes of sorrow in the land ; and the firm earth 
should open a passage for the wail lings of despair to come 
up from beneath.’ * 

This powerful conception, this vigorous and startling array 
of the evils produced by ardent spirits, is no exaggeration. 
Language can hardly be used with too much strength on 
this subject. The picture of intemperance cannot be crowd- 
ed with too many horrors ; the reality will exceed them all. 
If the daily effects of drunkenness were assembled upon one 
spot, mortal eye could not bear the sight. ‘There would be 
seen desolate poverty, wailing affliction, wasting disease, 
raging delirium, hideous lust, furious murder, every horrible 
form of destruction, despair, and death. And yet, strange 
though it be, many men who would shrink fiom being directly 
instrumental ; in executing the smallest cruelty, are daily and 
hourly swelling the number of these horrors, by producing 
and selling ardent spirits. They do not, or they will not see 
the inevitable conséquences of this business. They feel 
injured, when they are told that they live upon life-blood, 
—and by the destruction of their fellow-men. And they 
offer what they deem sound excuses for their continuance in 
this traffic. But these excuses are proofs of the ease with 
which men interested in self-delusion may accomplish their 
purpose. For, what are some of the apologies commonly 
offered in justification of the trade in ardent spirits? Let us 
look at them, and see if they are not weak and unsound. 

Dealers in ardent spirits sometimes endeavour to excuse 
their business, on the ground that it is lawful, and, therefore, 














1“ Beecher’s Sermons on intemperance. 
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they are not to be blamed for being engaged in it. Now, 
not to quote here the applicable words of the Apostle Paul 
with regard to things lawful not always being things expe- 
dient, let us see to what this excuse really amounts. The 
statute-book, it is true, does not expressly and entirely forbid 
the production and sale of ardent spirits; but neither does 
it countenance it. On the contrary, as far as the statute- 
book, in this matter, goes, it is poor authority for the dealer 
in alcohol. Interpret the spirit of the license laws, and you 
have this for their meaning. ‘ Thougl: it is not perhaps 
quite equitable, certainly not best, at this time, to forbid 
altogether the manufacture of ardent spirits; still this is a 
branch of trade so questionable and dangerous, that we must 
watch over and regulate it most carefully.” This is the 
spirit of these laws, “and this certainly is not very strong tes- 
timony to the lawfulness of the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
But further; it must be recollected that the statute-book, on 
such points, is always a little behind public opinion — the 
real legislator. ‘The slave-trade was legally right after it 
was generally admitted by the community to be morall 

wrong. Good men frowned upon the wholesale gambling 
of lotteries, in this state, before the law put an end to their 
existence, as a permitted branch of business. Thus it is 
evident, from the history of these cases, that the best way 
to decide upon the lawfulness, or, what is the same thing in 
this discussion, the morality of the trade in ardent Spirits, is 
to consult public sentiment. If those engaged in this trade 
will but do this, their opinion as to its propriety will soon 
be changed. They will find the thousand societies, the 
lawyers, judges, statesmen and divines, men of every name 
and profession, of every political party and every religious 
sect, throughout our land, who have given their names and 
influence to the cause of temperance, declaring that their 
trade is a great evil, a trade in blood; that every dollar 
gained by it is the price of human happiness, and that God 
will not hold him guiltless, who, with his eyes open and his 
understanding convinced of the evils it has produced, and is 
producing, still continues to be engaged in it. So much for 
the lawfulness of this traffic. 

Again, dealers in ardent spirits frequently hope to excuse 
their vocation by this mode of reasoning: “* We do not 
create, we only supply the demand for alcohol. And if men 
VOL. XIV. — N.S. VOL. IX. NO. I 5) 
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will have this article, why may not we get the profit as well 

as others,’ —that is to say, admitting the fact implied in 

this statement to be true, because our fellow-men are deter- 

mined to ruin themselves, we may aid and abet them, and be 

blameless. Gamblers create a demand for gambling-houses, 

therefore we will forthwith open gambling-houses. Here 
is the horrible principle, on which this apology is based. It 
will be said, we suppose, that this is stating an extreme, 
and not at all parallel case, and therefore our argument is 
unfair. But is it so? If the use of ardent spirits is the 
cause of most of the murders, of a great proportion of the 
misery and poverty in the land; and if this use is kept up, 
in part, certainly, by the trade in alcohol, is it unfair to com- 
pare this trade and this excuse brought to justify it, with 
the direct promotion of crime? But this is not all. Wedo 
not admit the fact, assumed in this apology. It is not true, 
that dealers do not create, or help to create, the demand for 
ardent spirits. Formerly, it might have been so; though, 

were history read aright, we suspect that we should find that 
the distillation of spirit preceded the demand for the article. 

The market was opened, and the stock ready, before the 
customers had made their appearance. At any rate, what- 
ever may have been the case in times past, now, there is 
no natural demand for alcohol, — unless the thirst of drunk- 
ards, and the loud calls of vice, are supposed to indicate a 
true want of society. The fact is, and it must not be 
concealed, the fact is, dealers in ardent spirits are keeping 
up an artificial and i injurious appetite, which the best part of 
the community are striving to put down. A wound has been 
made in the body politic, through which its life’s blood is 
flowing out,—and they are opposed to its being healed. 

If, to put a knife into the hands of a mad man, bent on self- 
destruction, be supplying a real want of society , then is 

the sale of alcohol, as a drink, so likewise. There is no ne- 
cessity for intoxicating liquors. ‘The call for them is the 
voice of depravity. And, were every distillery in the land 
closed, the contents of every rum-hogshead and brandy-cask 
emptied into the sea, no real want of society would be left 
unsupplied. Far otherwise. ‘This apparent destruction of 
property would, so far as the community is concerned, be an 
excellent investment of capital. We should be vastly more 
rich, virtuous, and happy on account of it. 
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Once more. Many justify their continuance in the trade 
in ardent spirits, by the belief that if they abandoned it, worse 
men would take it up; and therefore they had better con- 
tinue, and sell with care, and only to sober men. Now the 
first part of this plausible argument proves too much, and of 
course is inadmissible. It supposes that good men may 
continue engaged in any traffic, however hurtful, which bad 
men might conduct in a more improper manner. A suppo- 
sition full of danger; a supposition which would excuse us 
in the commission of any crime or fraud, whenever we could 
bring ourselves to believe that some villain would commit 
this crime or fraud, if we did not. Thus, if we were inacrowd, 
near a gang of pick-pockets, we might steal our neighbour’s 
purse, because if we did not, some of these rogues would. 
{n a word, this doctrine would justify a man in doing wrong 
whenever there is a strong probability that the wrong will 
be done; that is, a good man may innocently anticipate 
the wickedness of a bad man. The first part of this argu- 
ment, then, will not answer; and the rest of it is founded 
on a mistaken view of the whole temperance movement. It 
is not because ardent spirits are sold to drunkards only, or 
chiefly, that we wish the traffic in them ended. Were they 
alone concerned, this trade would soon purge the community 
of its worst members, and then die for want of customers. 
The great evil is not the satisfaction of the thirst of the 
intemperate, it is the continuance of the sin of drunkenness, 
—jits existence in another generation, —that we would 
prevent by putting a stop to the production and sale of alco- 
hol. So long as this traffic is continued, new victims to 
intemperance will be made, new forms of wretchedness 
created. Our only hope is in total abstinence on the part 
both of producer and consumer. ‘There is, then, no regula- 
tion about this matter; no degree of care which will suit the 
exigency of this case. ‘The use of ardent spirits, is insepara- 
ble from the abuse of ardent spirits. This is the great fact. 
This pronounces the entire and everlasting banishment of 
alcohol. This excites the wish, and induces to the endeavour 
to drive it out of the commercial world ; to expel it from 
distillery after distillery, warehouse after warehouse, shop 
after shop, until no respectable man will think of dealing in 
it, and it is sunk down among the hated things of earth. 

The last excuse of those who deal in ardent spirits, which 
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we can now examine, is that upon which they probably lay 
the greatest stress, and which, without doubt, discloses the 
reason why those already considered, seem to them so 
weighty. This excuse is, that to give up their trade would 
be to subject themselves to pecuniary loss. Our capital, 
say they, is embarked in a business, with which this trade is 
connected ; if, therefore, we abandon it, we make a great 
sacrifice, we throw away our means of subsistence. If this 
is true, it certainly is a very strong apology. It is expecting 
much of men to ask them to give up large profits, to aban- 
don an employment hitherto reputable, to promote the 
welfare of their fellow-men. Still, this must be done. This 
strong excuse is of no avail in the sight of Christian benevo- 
lence. Were it otherwise, we should be weighing human 
happiness against pecuniary gain. And is the dealer in 
ardent spirits prepared to do this? Is he prepared to say 
that the peace and comfort of one immortal soul, of one 
happy family, shall be sacrificed to his profits, be they ever 
so great? Suppose we should go to the distiller, the im- 
porter, the vender of intoxicating drinks, and show them 
conclusively, as has been done again and again, that their 
business is productive of evil, and evil only, to their fellow- 
men, and therefore they ought to abandon it, — would it be 
any answer to tell us that to do this would be to lose money ? 
Certainly not. Yet many seem to argue as if it would. In 
this money-getting world, some men consider every question 
of morality, as a question of dollars and cents. But so it 
must not be. We would not be extravagant, we would 
not be fanatical, we would not cant. Religion does not 
clog the social system. It does not forbid any honest em- 
ployment. It does not wish to diminish, in the least, the 
energy and activity of the merchant. It rejoices in com- 
mercial prosperity, so long as that prosperity is the result of 
right principles, and obtained by strict obedience to the law 
of God. Let us not be looked upon, then, as gloomy ascet- 
ics, as preaching a morality inapplicable to this world, when 
we say that it is the solemn duty of every man to abandon 
any trade which is deleterious to the community, be the 
personal sacrifice what it may. ‘This, we think, is clear. 
Any loss, any suffering, any thing but the continuance of a 
business which is at war with the peace of man, the wel- 
fare of society. If it must be so, let poverty come. The 
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duty is plain. The right hand must be cut off, and the right 
eye plucked out, —to save the whole body. Unless, then, 
the dealer in ardent spirits is ready avowedly to make mer- 
chandise of the health and morals of his fellow-men, he is 
bound to give up his traffic, though it be true, as he says, 
that this will subject him to great pecuniary loss. 

But is this true? Did such acourse ever have this effect ? 
We think not. Of the hundreds who have abandoned this 
business, not one individual has been produced, who has 
been reduced to penury, made a bankrupt, or even lost very 
large profits by this act. And had there been one such case, 
the enemies of the temperance movements would have 
brought it forward. ‘The strong language, the rash asser- 
tions sometimes made upon this point, are quite unwarranta- 
ble. ‘The trade in alcohol can be given up without great 
sacrifices. We suspect, that, with reference to some de- 
partments of this trade, it is not because their livelihoods 
depend upon it, that men are unwilling to turn their capital 
into other channels ; but because the great profits in this 
business promise the speedy accumulation of a fortune. 
There may, now and then, occur peculiar cases, where posi- 
tive loss of property would follow the giving up of the sale 
of alcohol. But such instances are rare, and we may apply 
to the sufferers, with slight variation, the words of Scripture, 
‘¢ Better is a dinner of herbs, with peace of conscience, than 
a stalled ox, and sin therewith.” At any rate, such instan- 
ces are rare. ‘The dealers themselves, for the most part, 
and the community always, would be benefited by the 
abandonment of this traffic. In the first place, the dealers 
would be benefited, because, we suspect that our examina- 
tion of the day- book of any grocer’s shop, where there has 
been dram-drinking for a long time, would show that two- 
thirds, at least, of the bad debts were incurred by those who 
bought and used ardent spirits ; and further, that an account 
of the profits and loss on the whole custom of the dram- 
drinking patronage would show, that in twenty years the 
latter far outbalance the former. In the second place, the 
community would be benefited, because it would be saved 
two-thirds of the sum now paid for the support of pauperism, 
for the maintenance of criminals, and have a large portion 
of its members transformed froeh bills of expense into pro- 
ductive laborers. ‘This, then, the most plausible of all the 
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excuses for the trade in ardent spirits, will not answer; for 
if we grant the fact assumed in it, the duty is not changed ; 
it only requires a greater sacrifice to perform it ; and this fact 
we cannot grant, since the further we carry our caiculations, 
the nearer should we probably come to a demonstration of 
the truth, that godliness, in this matter, is literally great 
pecuniary gain, and that more money would, in the end, be 
made than lost, by the complete extinction of the traffic in 
ardent spirits. 

We have now noticed, and, as we hope, answered some 
of the most common apologies for the traffic in ardent spirits. 
If they are as weak and sophistical as we have supposed 
them to be, how remarkable it is, that they should be con- 
sidered powerful and conclusive by so many respectable 
and intelligent men. This fact is worth investigating ; for 
the discovery of the causes of it, would seem to promise 
valuable assistance in our efforts to do away the trade in 
alcohol. Some of these causes appear to us very evident, 
and we will therefore endeavour to point them out. 

One of the first of these causes, is, without doubt, to be 
found in the fact, that dealers in ardent spirits are blind to 
the full effects of their trade. They make very little per- 
sonal inquiry on the subject. Self-interest naturally renders 
them averse to it. Were they to enter upon the investiga- 
tions, which the friends of temperance have so industriously 
conducted, they would end in their own condemnation. We 
do not think it, then, judging harshly of human nature to 
suppose, that in some cases they are almost unconsciously 
kept from the inquiry, by the fear lest this should be its 
result. At any rate, we consider this explanation of their 
conduct, decidedly the most charitable. We are not willing 
to believe, that so many respectable men are engaged in the 
production and sale of ardent spirits, fully aware of all their 
horrible consequences. ‘This cannot be. An individual may 
stand behind his counter and sell the poison to this or that 
man whilst he is sober, or he may sell casks of it out of his 
warehouse, and not think of the evil he is doing, because it 
is not immediate and palpable. But could the history of 
one rum-hogshead, the destination and effects of every drop 
it contains be plainly told, and strongly brought home to 
his heart, much would be done, we are persuaded, to induce 
him to give up his trade. And sucha thing might be easily 
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done. As the hogshead is set up in the dram-shop, and 
made ready for sale, imagination might easily picture its 
work of destruction. ‘There would be the generous-hearted 
sailor purchasing madness and disgrace with his hard earn- 
ings; there the miserable mechanic, leaving his starving 
family, his sorrowing wife, and half-clad children, and getting 
credit for rum, where he could not get it for bread ; and there 
the little child, sent by its brutal mother, to buy the destroyer 
of her body and soul. ‘These would be visible scenes, but 
these would feebly represent the whole misery. ‘There are 
things that the pencil cannot draw. The broken heart, the 
deep hate, the burning revenge, the going out of the intel- 
lect, the crushing of all good and generous feelings, the 
moral desolation of the soul, these cannot be made evident 
to the eye of man. But they may be imagined. A slight 
acquaintance with the annals of intemperance, a few visits 
to the house or the death-bed of the drunkard, will but too 
soon lead us to associate all that is dreadful with the distillery 
and the rum-hogshead. 

But even thus much inquiry, this little exertion of the im- 
agination, is not necessary. A short arithmetical calculation 
will bring out the effects of ardent spirits in too strong a 
light to be resisted. Every hogshead of rum contains eight 
hundred and eighty pints. Now, assuming that every cus- 
tomer buys one pint, and that one out of six gets intoxicated 
with his purchase, and what is the melancholy result? It is 
this ;—-that every hogshead of this liquid fire causes one 
hundred and forty-six cases of drunkenness, and that every 
distillery which turns out five hundred such hogsheads, 
causes seventy-three thousand, three hundred and thirty- 
three cases of drunkenness per annum ; i. e. about twenty- 
one cases every day. When, with this calculation before 
us, we remember how many distilleries there are in the 
land, and how much importation there is of ardent spirits, 
what an immense, overwhelming amount of sin and misery, 
is brought to view, as the inevitable result of the trade in 
alcohol. But producers and sellers do not carry out these 
calculations, nor trace thus the effects of intoxicating 
liquors. ‘They confine themselves to their own stores and 
manufactories. They treat ardent spirits merely as an arti- 
cle of merchandise, without thinking about its effects on 
the community ; and it is not until the friends of temperance 
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have gained their attention, and opened their eyes to its 
tremendous evils, that they will be willing to give up the 
traffic in it. 

Another cause why dealers in ardent spirits consider their 
excuses strong and conclusive, is to be found in their false 
graduation of the morality of the various branches of their 
trade. It has been very common to attribute intemperance 
and the causes of it, entirely to the lower classes, and to 
dram-shops. Some dealers in intoxicating liquor by the 
gallon, commend themselves for not selling it by the glass. 
And others a again, rejoice because they are wholesale mer- 
chants, and do not retail at all; whilst the importer of 
molasses, with his eye fixed upon the trucks which are 
carrying away the cargo he has just sold to the distiller, 
lays, as a “‘ flattering unction to his soul,” the reflection that 
he has nothing to do with the manufacture of poison. So 
easily do men deceive themselves. So readily can they 
shut out the obvious fact, that dram-shops could not exist 
a day without grocers, nor grocers without merchants, nor 
merchants without distillers, nor distillers without importers 
of molasses. ‘The truth is, there are no degrees of morality 
in this business. It is all wrong, and equally wrong. ‘The 
man that sells annually twenty ‘thousand hogsheads of rum, 
either as owner or on commission, Is in the same condemna- 
tion with the man who sells twenty thousand glasses. Both 
help to keep up the trade, and it is the trade, every part 
and portion of it, which is the evil. No matter at what part 
of the poisonous stream we stand; if we are increasing or 
hastening its current, then we are in part the cause of its 
deleterious effects. We make drunkards, increase the amount 
of misery in the world, and assist in crowding the prison, 
the hospital, and the grave-yard. It matters not whether 
we deal out rum by the gill, sell it by the gallon, roll it out 
of our stores in barrels, send away ship-loads of it to make 
drunkards on the other side of the ocean, or employ our 
vessels in bringing home the raw material. But to this truth, 
the producers and sellers of ardent spirits must be blind, or 
else they would not, they could not, continue to carry on 
any branch of their destructive trade. 

The prevalence and force of the excuses we have been 
noticing, are somewhat accounted for, in the third place, by 
the consideration that until within a few years, the traffic 
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in ardent spirits was universally looked upon as reputable. 
The dealer in this article does not readily see why the re- 
putation of his employment should be so suddenly changed. 
He is, perhaps, unconscious of the progress of the temper- 
ance movement, and is astonished at its entrance into his 
warehouse, with its strong appeals to his benevolent feelings, 
his patriotism, his sense of accountableness to God for the 
influence of his business upon the community. And yet 
this condition of ignorance or inattention is so strange that 
nothing but a knowledge of the existence of numerous instan- 
ces of men, who, on being enlightened with regard to the 
evils of intemperance, have given up the trade in alcohol 
immediately, would induce us to believe in its existence. 
But such unquestionably is the fact. There are men, ap- 
parently altogether insensible to the great change that has 
been going on. Though thousands have given up the 
business they continue to pursue, and tens of thousands 
have pledged themselves to abstain for ever from the use of 
the article in which they traffic, their curiosity does not seem 
excited on the subject. ‘The community has made a dis- 
covery, but they do not appear to be aware of it. It has 
found out that their business causes great harm, but they are 
unconscious of this alteration in public opinion. ‘There is a 
voice in the land, such as St. Paul’s to the Athenians. “ The 
times of this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth 
all men, every where, to repent.” But to this voice they 
are deaf. It will not be so always. ‘The successful crusade 
against the slave-trade, bids the friends of temperance not 
to despair. Inquiry is constantly excited. ‘The attention 
of men is more and more aroused ; and we confidently ex- 
pect the day to arrive when men would as soon steal their 
fellow-men from their native land, to make of them an article 
of commerce, as deal in that liquid fire, which spreads sorrow 
and ruin wherever it goes. 

There is one other reason for the factitious power, which 
the excuses of those who produce and sell ardent spirits 
have over their minds, which is worthy of notice. It is the 
tendency there is among many to undervalue the efforts and 
example of individuals in the cause of temperance. If all 
who profess themselves the friends of this cause, with their 
lips, were its practical supporters, and if their abundant 
good wishes, could be exchanged for energetic action and 
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vigorous codperation, it would go on, achieving far greater 
victories than it now does. But there is too much humility 
among some men on this subject. They are rather remarka- 
ble for thinking meanly of their personal influence, whenever 
they are asked to join a temperance society, or to abstain 
from the traffic in ardent spirits. This false modesty is 
sadly out of place. In carrying on the temperance refor- 
mation, individuals are every thing; and they are every 
thing for the plain reason, that they make up the public for 
whose welfare this reformation is commenced. ‘I am but 
one man and cannot do much ;” we can hear some person 
say. ‘‘ You are but one man,” (we would almost indig- 
nantly reply,) ‘‘ you are but one man and cannot do much!”’ 
Suppose every man should say this, where would our cause, 
our country, the souls of our brethren be? ‘ But one 
man!” Know you not that it is only by moving one man 
at atime, that the community is ever moved? Feelings 
and opinions may rush through society like an electric shock, 
it is true, — but even then they pass distinctly from individ- 
ual to individual, and occupy time in their progress. “ But 
one man, and you cannot do much!” Look into history 
and see how it has been. How was Christianity introduced 
and spread, —did the world rise up like one man to receive 
it? Or did its beautiful truths take the multitude captive, 
by impressing heart after heart? How was the reformation 
commenced and carried on? By an unconcerted and simul- 
taneous movement among the disaffected in the Romish 
church; or by the boldness and zeal of Luther, and the 
awakening of one mind after another? How, too, was our 
revolution effected? By all the colonies, lifting themselves 
like a mass, and throwing off the yoke of bondage? Or was 
the army of patriots enlisted man by man? Every one can 
answer these questions. And as it was in these great re- 
formations, as they may all be called, so must it be with the 
temperance movement. Each individual must be interested 
and active in it. The cup is not full, if a drop be wanting. 
The friends of temperance cannot spare a single man, because 
the excuse which will justify the desertion or lukewarmness 
of one, will as well justify that of a thousand. It is as one 
drunkard reforms, as one temperate drinker abstains, as 
one producer gives up his distillery, one vender ceases to 
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be forgotten, that the cause is prospered or retarded by 
individuals ; and let every man feel that the progress of 
temperance depends, in part, upon him. 

We have thus, as we proposed, discussed the question as 
to the morality of the production and sale of ardent spirits, as 
a drink. We have also examined the arguments, commonly 
urged in t e justification of this traffic, and endeavoured to 
account for the continuance in it of so many respectable, 
intelligent, and virtuous men. We have spoken plainly, — 
but we trust not in such a manner as to wound the feelings 
of any. We know that kind and true words are the proper 
weapons for the friends of temperance; and we would not 
intentionally use any other. We ask for our remarks a 
candid perusal, and if they shall do any thing to break up the 
trade in that which is the source of so much misery and 
crime, we shall have had our reward. 


Art. IV.— Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 
and the Investigation of Truth. By Joun ABEercrom- 
BIE, M.D., F. R. S. New York. J. & J. Harper. 
1832. 18mo. pp. 349. 


Ir could hardly have been dreamed one hundred years 
ago, that metaphysics would ever become fit ‘“‘ Knowledge 
for the People,’ —a matter to be applied to the common 
concerns of life, and made intelligible to the common reader. 
For, as the old philosophers must have looked upon modern 
simplification in the light of degeneracy, all who counted 
upon the progressive improvement of the race, must have 
been quite astonished on being informed that, instead of a 
successful hunting after the ‘‘ essences,’’ and “ species,’’ and 
other favorites of theirs, we had altogether given up the 
chase, called ourselves but children in the school of philos- 
ophy, and had drawn little else from our studies than a 
conviction of the errors of past ages. With much pains we 
have laid the foundation, and the superstructure has already 
commenced. | In the mean while, as other parts of the circle 
have been successively shown to the now inquiring many, 
it was not meet that the centre should be long kept from 
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public view. At the same time it was most important that 
it should be seen in a clear light. It was necessary that all 
the discoveries of modern science should be applied to it, 
for the better removing of those errors, which the sanction 
of antiquity had made so venerable. Still another character 
was wanting besides simplicity and clearness, viz., a practi- 
cal character, — as contrasted with the curious speculations 
of former times, that bad no foundation in fact, and no useful 
application, ‘“‘ad bene beateque vivendum.” Much has 
indeed been said against applying the standard of utility to 
mental science ; but if the subject be rightly looked into, it 
will be found, we think, that the dispute is merely verbal. 
No one of modern days will undertake seriously to affirm, 
that utility is not the proper test of all science; but care 
will be taken that the word be used in its very broadest, 
which is at the same time its truest sense. The sciences are 
all useful in two ways, directly and indirectly. In most of 
them, the former is the more important. W ith met aphy: sics, 
it is the reverse. The study of intellectual philosophy is of 
far greater moment as affecting our habits and modes of 
thinking, than as having any immediate bearing upon our 
daily actions. It is true, however, that beginners in the 
science put but little value upon this indirect. influence, for 
experience only can show us its full extent. In times like 
ours, then, it is specially needful, in order to make the 
science attractive, that we exhibit it to the world as an 
agent for bettering our condition — giving us rules, which 
all may understand, for improving our mental powers, and 
thereby enlarging our means of well-being. 

We have ‘spoken of what was wanting in the literary 
world ; and come now to that which has supplied, i in some 
measure, this deficiency, —the admirable work before us. 
Dr. Abercombie’s book does not purport to be a treatise. 
Its modest title is, ‘ Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers” ; and these inquiries we may judge that be is am- 
ply fitted to pursue, even from his medical character alone. 
For the important office of bringing together authentic facts, 
especially in that most interesting branch of the subject, 
the effect of cerebral and other diseases upon the mental 
action, —a physician, as Dr. Abercrombie well remarks, is 
peculiarly qualified ; and the observation would seem to ne 
borne out by the fact that so many acute metaphysicians 
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have been of the healing profession. The inquiries are 
confined to that branch of ‘mental science, which Dr. Brown 
has called the physiology of the mind. Ethics, politics, and 
natural religion are not touched upon. After some observa- 
tions on the objects of science, and on the different sciences 
considered as certain and uncertain, he proceeds to consider 
in the first part, “‘the nature and extent of our knowledge 
of mind.”’ The second part treats of the origin of our infor- 
mation in respect of mind and matter. Part third treats of 
the intellectual operations ; part fourth of the application 
of the rules of philosophical inquiry to medical science, and 
part fifth contains some remarks on the conditions necessary 
to a well-reguiated mind. It is not our purpose to examine 
the conduct of the work in all these parts. The author 
needs not our praise, even were it wanting from other 
quarters. In going over the book, our attention dwelt espe- 
cially on that division of it, which treats of the investigation 
of truth; and as no subject can be more important to us as 
intelligent beings, we shall say a few words concerning it in 
this place, sug rested by the remarks of Dr. Abercrombie. 

When one has reached that period of life, at which self- 
exertion begins, some curious and most weighty questions 
offer themselves. ‘Those who have gone on farther towards 
maturity, are seen for ever striving with each other about 
opinions. Time and toil and trouble are spent on these. 
The heat of controversy is burning all around, and in the 
devouring flame are swallowed up all private feelings how- 
ever tender. The world is cut up into parties, and the 
party bond is found to be stronger than the tie of friends 
and kindred, —and all this is for opinions. Opinions, then, 
one concludes, must be a most serious matter, if the cause 
of such serious consequences ; and it is naturally asked, how 
far man is responsible in forming his opinions — a question 
of such high interest, and in our view so little understood or 
examined, that we may be pardoned for dwelling on it at 
some length. 

Our author has discussed this subject in much fewer 
words than its importance seemed to demand. His remarks 
are all within the compass of one page, and that little is not 
very satisfactory. 

‘‘Upon the grounds,” says he, ‘‘which have been briefly 
referred to in the above observations, it will appear, that the 
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principles on which a man should form his opinions, are essen- 
tially the same with those by which he ought to regulate his 
conduct. If this conclusion be admitted, it will enable us to 
perceive the fallacy of a dogma which has often been brought 
forward with much confide ‘nce, — that a man is not responsible 
for his belief. When taken abstractly, this is true; but inthe 
practical application of it, there is a great and dangerous falla- 
cy.” —p. 1538. 


Now there is this essential difference between forming our 
opinions, and regulating our conduct. In the latter case, 
we have set before us what we are to shun, and what we are 
to pursue. Ignorance of duty, we all know, is one of the 
rarest excuses that can be pleaded for crime. But when 
opinions are to be formed, we have no one standard which 
all must follow ; for this were to suppose infallibility on one 
side, and prejudice on the other. Nor can we see any 
“ dangerous fallacy’ in the “ practical application ”’ of the 
principle which he condemns. If terms be rightly under- 
stood, and the result of inquiry be not mistaken for the 
process of investigation, the doctrine seems to us practically 
useful. This we hope to show in the course of the following 
remarks. 

Is belief, then, we would inquire, independent of the will ? 
The question may appear tosome quite unnecessary, because 
so often asked. But men are yet far from being agreed on 
this point ; and to us the affirmative seems so clear, that we 
are inclined to think some circumstances foreien to the 
question must have been taken inio view by those who 
doubt it. ‘Thus some of the infidels and free-thinkers hap- 

en to have decided rightly upon this subject, and certain 
zealous Christians in consequence formed an opposite opin- 
ion; forgetting in their indignation that wise precept, ‘‘ fas 
est et ab hoste doceri.” Again, the doctrine that belief is in- 
voluntary, has been thought to contradict what is found in 
the Bible. We shall attempt hereafter to show the falsity 
of this notion. In the mean time we may remark, that it is 
at least unwise to inquire into the supposed tendency of a 
principle, before we have ascertained its truth. Moreover, 
much dispute on this question, as on many others, has doubt- 
less arisen from a misapprehension of terms. When we 
declare belief to be involuntary, we mean that the conclusion 
which we draw from contemplating the relations of certain 
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facts, is beyond our control. This is allowed in demon- 
strative reasoning, but is often denied of moral or probable 
reasoning. Let us see wherein consists their difference, and 
we shall then be better able to decide on the grounds of this 
distinction. All reasoning, both mathemaiical’and moral, is 
made up of certain propositions united by certain relations, 
in such a manner as to lead to some new proposition differ- 
ing from all the foregoing, which is called the conclusion or 
inference. Mathematical is distinguished from moral evi- 
dence, first, in that each step of the reasoning is perceived 
intuitively ; secondly, it is hypothetical, whereas moral rea- 
soning is employed about absolute existences; thirdly, the 
language of mathematics is peculiar, being signs of things, 
not of words, and of such a nature, that there is no possibility 
of mistaking its meaning. ‘These are the distinctive marks 
of demonstrative reasoning, and are the circumstances that 
give it its character of certainty. Other reasoning has a 
different character, and is hence called uncertain. But let 
us again consider what is the peculiar state of the mind in 
investigation and conclusion, before we rashly infer any 
thing from this distinctive characteristic. ‘Take the simplest 
possible case of demonstration in the syllogistic form, thus 
—if A be equal to B, and if B be equal to 6, then A must 
be equal to C. This is hypothetical in the two first terms, 
but the third term or inference is certain; and none will 
deny that here the mind cannot but believe. Now let us 
take away the hypothesis, and it becomes a case of probable 
reasoning; but except for the removal of the hypothesis, 
the cases are precisely the same. For we now say, A is 
equal to B, and B is equal to C. These are statements 
whose truth is to be found out like that of other statements of 
the kind ; but being once admitted to be true, it is plain that 
the conclusion, viz. that A is equal to C, follows with 
the same certainty as in the first case, and of course is equally 
independent of the will. If the facts are not allowed, then 
the opposite conclusion follows with equal force ; and if they 
are considered doubtful, still this state of doubt must be 
equally as necessary and involuntary as the state of certainty ; 
since the only difference between the two states is, that in 
the latter the evidence is complete, in the former it is im- 
perfect. If, then, the evidence be allowed in one case to 
produce a certain conclusion, want of sufficient evidence 
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must, for the same reason, be allowed to produce a doubtful 
conclusion ; and the will in both cases has nothing to do 
with the mind’s decision. 

But the evidence of consciousness, it is theuoht, contra- 
dicts all that we have attempted to prove, and tis is often 
confidently appealed to. In our opinion here is the whole 
cause of the fallacy, and the ground of the popular maxim, 
‘Men easily believe what they wish to be true.” In all 
moral reasoning there are two sides : ; and the inquirer may 
direct his attention to either one in pre ‘ference to the other, 
knowing that the one preferred will lead to a desired con- 
clusion. ‘This preference, however, is often igi ig 
and hence, when the wished-for end has been reached, i 
is naturally said that the will alone influenced the belief, i. 
those who lose sight of the mind’s partiality before arriving 
at the result. 

It were hardly worth the while to spend words on such a 
discussion, if it were no more than a barren speculation. 
But unless we are mistaken, its fruit is profitable for daily 
use. For, first, it decides the momentous question we have 
before remarked upon, how far man is responsible for his 
belief. And, second, it shows the folly (to give it no worse 
name) of setting up any doctrine or doctrines as necessary 
to be believed. 

I. Our conclusions on this point are cheering, because 
they are plain and decisive. We are to set out in the 
pursuit of truth, with minds steadily fixed on the end 
which we would accomplish ; devoid, as far as may be, of 
prejudice and passion ; diligent in seeking out every thing 
that would throw light on either side. Here we are happy 
to agree with our author. 


** A man is undoubtedly responsible for the care with which 
he has informed himself of the facts and evidences, by which 
his belief on these subjects ought to be influenced ; and for the 
care and anxiety with which he gives to each of these facts and 
evidences its due weight in the momentous inquiry. He is 
further responsible for any degree of that vitiated and corrupted 
state of the moral feelings, by which his judgment may have 
been biassed, so as to prevent him from approaching the sub- 
ject with the sincere desire for truth of a pure and uncontami- 
nated mind.” — p. 153. 
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It is sometimes, however, as important to point out what 
is not, as what is, required of us; and this happens to be a 
case of this sort. We are not responsible for the result of 
the investigation, when it has been conducted with all pos- 
sible fairness ; unless one shall show that any but voluntary 
acts come under moral cognizance. But who, it will be 
asked, does employ all possible candor in investigation ? 
Perhaps no one; and what is the inference? ‘That they 
are most praiseworthy who have made greatest endeavours to 
root out prejudice ; not they, who, in spite of prejudice and 
corrupt morals, have accidentally come nearest to the truth. 
There is a “ fair-weather virtue ” that is uninjured, because 
never tried. Is there nota faith of like character, which is 
yet firm, only because it has never been shaken by inquiry ? 

II. There have been found in every age of the Christian 
church, sects who have denied that future salvation can be 
hoped for by any who do not concur in their belief. Each 
of them has set up a standard of their own, and all are called 
upon to follow it, as they value their eternal welfare. In 
the earlier and darker periods, we may suppose this was 
done, in some measure, to gain proselytes. If threats of 
temporal punishment had done much, yet more was to be 
expected from threats of spiritual danger; and this was 
found to be a more convenient and efficacious way, than the 
more troublesome and less decisive method of argument. 
But it were unfair to charge the followers of the doctrine, 
at the present day, with such culpable motives. Common 
candor demands that we should take their sincerity for grant- 
ed; but having made this concession, we find little else to 
say for the doctrine. For, first, it rests on the ground of 
infallibility ; and this is plain, beyond contradiction. To 
say that we have certainly discovered truth without any 
mixture of error, is surely to say, in other words, that we 
are by nature infallible; for, had we been liable in any 
instance to err, how can we be confident that we have now 
escaped? But, it may be asked, would you then conclude 
that a firm faith is inconsistent with a belief in our own falli- 
bility? By no means; for there is a wide difference be- 
tween confidence in the results of our own inquiries, and 
disparagement of those, which lead to opposite conclusions. 
And here we cannot forbear quoting from an able writer on 
VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. IX. NO. f. 7 
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this subject, who explains this point to our entire satisfac- 
tion. 


‘*When a man reflects on any particular doctrine, he may 
be impressed with a thorough conviction of the improbability, 
or even impossibility of its being false; and so he may feel 
with regard to all his other opinions, when he makes them 
objects of separate contemplations. And yet, when he views 
them in the aggregate, when he reflects that not a single being 
on the earth holds collectively the same, when he looks at the 
past history and present state of mankind, and observes the 
various creeds of different ages and nations, the peculiar modes 
of thinking of Sects, and bodies, and individuals, the notions 
once firmly held which have been exploded, the prejudices 
once universally prevalent which have been removed, and the 
endless controversies which have distracted those, who have 
made it the business of their lives to arrive at the truth; and 
when he further dwells on the consideration, that many of 
these his fellow-creatures have had a conviction of the justness 
of their respective sentiments equal to his own, he cannot help 
the obvious inference, that in his own opinions it is next to 
impossible that there is not an admixture of error; that there 
is an infinitely greater probability of his being wrong in some, 
than right in all.’’* 


The assumption of infallibility, however, is of far less 
importance, than the second more serious objection which 
we would make to this doctrine, — that it renders all inquiry 
useless. What one point is, more than any other, essential to 
sound examination’? Is it not strict impartiality 2 Yet 
here the inquirer is told at his first setting out, that he can- 
not be held guiltless except he arrive at ce rtain prescribed 
conclusions. All his prejudices will then be in favor of one 
side ; his views will be distorted; and unless some gross 
error should open his eyes, he must inevitably reach the 
desired end. What, then, has inquiry profited him? It 
were better for bins, had he trusted implicitly to others’ 
statements ; for in that case he would at least have es- 
caped the erroneous notion, that his opinions have been 
founded on thorough inquiry. ‘The advocates of the doctrine 
in question must therefore hold one of two things, —~ either 
that inquiry is in fact useless, or that prejudices of a particu- 








* Essay on the Formation - Publication of Opinions, pp. 108, 109. 
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lar kind may be lawfully entertained in favor of certain 
tenets. Now of the advantages of inquiry we trust there 
are few doubters in our age. Unless our boast of intellec- 
tual freedom be altogether unmeaning, there is surely reason 
to suppose, that inquiry is generally thought to have been 
productive of great good among us. Are we not for ever 
dwelling with satisfaction on that in which we are better 
than our fathers, —the enjoyment of the right of public 
discussion ; and do we not every day see this justly valued 
right bringing forth fruits that are to profit the whole intel- 
lectual world, throwing down long-established errors, and 
laying the foundation for juster systems? ‘Truly, “having 
eyes, we see not, “a we have not discerned these signs 
of the times. But we are answered from another quarter : 
and strict impartiality is no longer thought essential to sound 
examination. Of course the only prejudice, which the fol- 
lowers of this opinion will allow, is that in favor of virtue; 
and then the opinion will be stated thus: An inquirer may, 
with perfect propriety, suffer his judgment to be influenced 
in favor of a doctrine, if its tendency seem to him better 
than that of any other. If this be correct, it of course pre- 
cludes the necessity of other arguments. ‘The doctrine 
must be true, it is said, because it is best fitted to make man 
happy. ‘There is this to be said in favor of the opinion, — 

its practical effect would be to make men cease striving 
with each other in controversy, and endeavour to exhibit the 
truth of their respective tenets, in the purity of their lives. 
But, considered as an argument for opinions, it is altogether 
fallacious ; ; and this will be made manifest by a glance at the 
moral progress of our race. Here let us not be misunder- 
stood ; we make one great exception in favor of Christianity. 
We should indeed be unworthy the name of Christians, 
could we look slightingly or indifferently even on the power 
which our religion has exerted in refining the character of 
society, introducing a sounder system of morals, in short, 
making such a wide difference between the Christian and 
the Heathen world in respect of social improvement alone. 
Nearly two thousand years have gone by since the first 
planting of our faith. It has been spread among every va- 
riety of people; its power has been felt among every class 
and condition of men. In all, we have seen ss it the same 
peculiar marks that distinguish it from other religions, and 
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have been able distinctly to trace its effects to their real 
causes. With such a character for its founder, with such 
length of time and varied situation, the experiment must be 
convincing to every impartial mind. But of which of the 
various sects among Christians can this be said? Perhaps 
however it will be asked, if the principle in question be 
allowed of one doctrine, why not of all others. Because we 
do allow it to be theoretically true, but in practice fallacious. 
If it were possible to ascertain in all cases the full influence 
of opinions on their professors, there would be no objection to 
the principle. | But that this is far from being possible, will 
be seen, when we consider the following sources of error. 
Opinions are often professed without being believed; they 
are often believed in the abstract, without being followed 
as a rule of action; and, moreover, the causes of human 
conduct are so various, that even granting certain tenets to 
be in some measure eflicacious in practice, we cannot say 
with certainty that they alone have been in operation: so 
that it is next to impossible for us to determine of a single 
individual, whether his opinions on a particular subject have 
been the sole reason for his conduct. 

It remains for us to remark on the very common opinion, 
that the principles here stated contradict the authority of 
Seripture. What, then, is this authority ? and what sanction 
does it give to the common notion? In answer to these 
questions, it will not be denied that a saving power is attrib- 
uted to faith in Christ; but it will be our object to ascertain 
the true meaning of the terms here used. Faith in its 
simplest and strictest sense seems to imply nothing more than 
belief. In the New Testament it evidently extends farther, 
including the effect of belief on the heart and life; and some- 
times by that frequent form of metonymy, the cause being 
put for the effect, faith seems to be put for the moral 
conduct that it produces. Again, faith probably often refers 
in the New ‘Testament to that serious, candid, and unbiassed 
disposition, with which all should undertake religious inquiry. 
The duties enjoined upon us in the Christian revelation are, 
as we all know, many of them, opposed to those feelings 
which the majority of mankind are so much disposed to 
indulge, to our wordly interests and pleasures. To resist 
these last, and strive to keep ourselves from prejudice, is 
sometimes called in the Christian Scriptures, faith; and this 
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by a very natural change of speech, since it is the true 
course of preparation for a sound and well established faith. 
This is a voluntary act, attended oftentimes with much diffi- 
culty; and hence its merit, though differing perhaps in 
degree, is the same in kind with that arising from any other 
discharge of duty, and equally efficient in preparing us for 
future happiness. The revelation which God has been 
pleased to bestow on man, is a gift we can never prize too 
highly. It has opened to us new views of duty, it has set 
before us new motives of action, it has given us, in short, 
light, and hope, and consolation. Belief in Christian truth 
may, therefore, be well called saving, since it gives us such 
inestimable advantages for escaping the dominion of sin. 
But it does not appear to us to be implied in the New Tes- 
tament, that all who do not use these opportunities are worthy 
of moral censure. For to some the word has never been 
preached ; and others who have heard it, have not had 
sufficient means for inquiring into its truth. A third class 
indeed deserve our reproof, who will not look into its merits, 
because they fear lest they should be obliged to give up 
many of their past gratifications; but let us be careful to 
ascertain why they are blameworthy ; — not, strictly speak- 
ing, because they have rejected Christianity, but because 
they have refused to open their mind to a fair examination 
of its doctrines. In so far, then, as unbelief proceeds from 
moral obliquity, we agree in pronouncing it criminal, and 
are countenanced in our opinion by Scriptural authority. 
In those instances (few indeed, but not altogether wanting) 
in which it springs from other and unavoidable causes, it 
may be lamented as unfortunate, but ought not to be ac- 
counted worthy of censure. 

Our subject is a most extensive one, and we have, there- 
fore, only attempted here to glance at its most prominent 
divisions. Yet if we shall seem to any to have said too 
much, we can only give Cicero’s excuse: “ Si longior fuerit 
oratio, cum magnitudine utilitatis comparetur: ita fortassis 
etiam brevior videbitur.”’ * 





* De Officiis, 1. 6. 
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Arr. V.—1. Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies. By 
Wituram Evtery Cuannine. Boston. Carter & Hen- 
dee. 1830. 8vo. pp. 603. 

2, Discourses. By Wiittam Evtery Cuannine. Boston. 
Charles Bowen. 1832. 12mo. pp. 280. 


Ir is striking to observe what a change preaching has 
passed through among us, even since the time of Buckmin- 
ster; we mean, practical preaching. Then it was a preaching 
of the obvious truths and principles of morality and piety. 
And of these, there was never, perhaps, an exhibition in the 
pulpit, more faultless, more perfect in the balance of its 
parts, more dignified at once, and more graceful, more tho- 
rough, and at the same time more beautiful, than in the 
discourses of that admirable preacher, that young ‘man 
eloquent,” whose moulded periods and thrilling tones still 
sound, in the ears of many, as a strain, and a requiem too, 
of rich and solemn music. We do not undertake to decide 
whether Buckminster was a man of the very highest powers 
of eloquence or of thought; but there is something in his 
writings — we scarcely know what — that assemblage and 
proportion, perhaps it is, of the parts that make up the per- 
fect whole — which has always made us rise up from one of 
his discourses, more in despair about writing sermons, than 
from any others we have ever read. We do not assert his 
preeminence over all other distinguished preachers in their 
particular walk, nor his equality with some of them, in the 
points of their greatest strength. But, after all, we have 
felt that, as an effort of mental labor, we had rather attempt 
the elegant, but frigid style of Blair and Alison, or the 
pithy sense, and polished and sometimes scarcely grave 
irony of South, or the swelling and richly Jaden sentences 
of Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, or the studiously wrought 
paragraphs of Massillon, Bossuet, and Bourdaloue, and even 
the oftentimes commanding majesty of their periods, — that 
we had rather, we say, attempt any of these, than to bring 
together, and blend, and harmonize, so many ‘of these traits, 
as appear in the discourses of Buckminster. 

Indeed,—if we may venture to express our thought, 
though it bea bold one, — we cannot regard the preachers of 
the old French or English school, as the models that they are 
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often represented to be. There is always something about 
the French preachers a great deal too artificial for us; a 
sort of jesuitical policy about truth, if we may speak so; a 
disposition, that is to say, to make the most of every argu- 
ment, and something more; to push every consideration, 
whether bearing upon doctrine or duty, whether addressing 
fear or hope, to extravagance. ‘There is too much of the 
art of the rletorician in their sermons, and the vaunted unc- 
tion of the French pulpit, though oftentimes touching, seems 
to us to lack something of sound, strong, and sterling sensi- 
bility. Of the high intellectual merit of the old English 
pulpit, and especially of the splendor of that constellation 
of divines, which rose in the seventeenth century, consisting 
of Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, Owen and Baxter, Tillotson 
and Bishop Burnet, Sherlock and South, and like to which 
nothing has since shone on England, — of these lights that 
beam upon us from the past, we do not want, as we think, any 
measure of just admiration. ‘There is a hale, strong, “large, 
sound, round-about sense,” in the English’ sermons of one 
and two centuries ago, there is an expansive and generous 
view of things, a wise and liberal philosophy of life, and of 
providence, and of revelation, and of religion, natural as well 
as revealed, that makes us turn to them with delight and re- 
freshment from the metaphysical divines of our own country. 
And yet the names of Davies and Strong, of Bellamy and 
Hopkins, and the Wests, * and, above all, of Edwards, must 
not suffer us to forget, that very powerful and acute minds 
have been employed in the pulpit of our own country. 
Indeed, intellect has not been wanting in the pulpit, on 
either side of the water. Barrow’s wonderful amplitude 





* Dr. eaptinat West of Stockbridge, whose writings are well known, 
and Dr. Samuel West, of New Bedford (formerly Dartmouth), whose 
writings have drawn less attention, though perhaps equally deserving 
of it. He published two treatises against Mdwardson the Will; and 
had his talents as a writer been equal to his powers as a thinker, had 
he possessed skill in unfolding his thoughts, equal to the strength and 
originality of his mind, he would have compe lied, what he certainly 
deserved, the attention of the great New-E ngland necessitarian. Dr. 
West of Stockbridge the writer of this article knew, and he cannot 
help adding, that although his contemplations of religion were shaped 
by the dry ‘and hard me taphy sics of the Hopkinsian school, there were, 
in his conversation and manners, a dignity and amenity, a courtly grace 
and sweetness, which it is i npossible ever to forget. 
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and minuteness of discussion, ‘the exhaustive process ”’ in 
the last place where we could expect it, in the pulpit, and 
‘Taylor’s learning, his profound and varied observation of life, 
and the play of ‘his most luxuriant fancy, have always been, 
and always must continue to be, the delight of scholars and 
men of reading. Still, their discourses do not satisfy us, as 
sermons. They are too unwieldy ; they are tco various and 
profuse in their topics ; they want unity and point; they do 
not strike home. ‘They do not, to make our objection more 
specific, enter into a sufficiently close grapple with the 
mind of the hearer; they do not come into a sufficiently near 
contact and intimacy with the heart, speaking to its wants, 
eliciting its tenderness, and awakening to life the slumbering 
images of power and beauty that lie within. Leighton and 
Bishop Butler seem to us to go deeper. But still our feeling 
is, after all that the fathers of the english pulpit have taught 
us, that there are yet unsearched depths of the human heart, 
which it is the very province of the preacher to explore, 
that there are chords to be struck, whose vibration, strong 
as ever eloquence awakened, will be, not passionate emotion, 
but grave and deep-toned sensibility, that there are feelings 
of the soul to be approached, — feelings intimate, secret, and 
unworn by ordinary pulpit exhortation, — to be approached by 
avenues not yet found out, and to be ‘addressed with appeals 
of yet unknown power. Human nature is the very being ad- 
dressed in the pulpit ; and human nature is the very subject 
about which he is mainly addressed, and yet how little is 
known of this nature! The simple philosophy of a good heart, 
followed out through all the mazes and mysteries of human 
experience; the philosophy, too, that is to explain a bad 
heart; the terrible conflict of good and evil, not only in the 
virtuous, but in the vicious; the tremendous loss, as well as 
suffering, incurred by sin ; the cruel wrong which it does to hu- 
man nature; the mournfulness, as well as indignation, with 
which it should be contemplated; the quick and tender sym- 
pathy forall that is human, even like the compassion of Jesus ; 
the consciousness of the glorious capacities of the soul ; the 
sense of its original and intrinsic dignity ; how beautiful and 
blessed is its natural accordance with rectitude, though it is 
sadly fallen from it; how dear and precious is the first 
breathing of virtuous emotion even in the most debased 
mind; how majestic and enrapturing is the prospect which, 
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through God’s mercy, opens to it beyond the dark clouds of 
sin and sorrow, — all this, we believe, that preachers are to 
understand and feel, as they never yet have done. 

And all this, it appears to us, is understood more than by 
any other preacher of past or present times, by the author 
whose writings are before us. We regard these writings as 
a new manifestation of the human intellect on the subject 
of religion. ‘There is nothing in the English language on 
this subject like them; and it is our deliberate judgment, 
that there are no popular English writings, on morals and 
religion, that are equal to them. We say, popular writings. 
There is no attempt in these volumes at a comprehensive 
view of the philosophy of religion; though there is much 
that throws light upon this great theme, many a chord 
struck, whose notes will be brought into that sublime har- 
mony of morals and piety, of natural and revealed religion, of 
physical and moral science, of life and duty, of temptation 
and virtue, of suffering and triumph, of the present world and 
the future, which is yet to sound out through the church 
and through the world. But the writings before us do not aim 
at any such achievement of high philosophy. They are a col- 
lection of independent productions, many of them occasional, 
and ‘‘ written,’ as the author informs us, “to place what he 
deems great truths, within reach of the multitude of men.” 
Most of them were written, too, in ill health, and with an 
often avowed consciousness, on the part of the author, how- 
ever little occasion his readers may see for it, that they bear 
the marks of that physical infirmity, which, to such a mind, 
must enter as “iron into the soul.” But, fragments though 
they are — spheres of light, should we not rather say ?—they 
will live ; they will long revolve in the moral system, and will 
shed their light upon other times. We are conscious that 
we say this with no sectarian bias. We believe that a sus- 
picion of this tendency is more likely to keep us and many 
around us, from a just and due estimation of these writings. 
We know that they have been much praised. But we be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as losing a discrimination of 
excellencies, as well as of defects, in abundant praise; such 
a thing as losing a just sense of universally acknowledged 
merit. When the Athenian citizen gave as a reason for 
voting against Aristides, that he was always called “the 
Just,” we suppose that he was not only perverse and ill-na- 
VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. IX. NO. I. 
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tured, but that he had a very imperfect idea of what justice 
was. We believe, then, for every reason, that Dr. Chan- 
ning is not ‘ over- estimated ”? here, however confident Black- 
wood’ s Tory Magazine may be, that he is, abroad. We are 
sure that we could not fail to admire these writings, though 
we were “of another parish,” and we know that there are 
many who are, who yet do themselves, as well as our author, 
that justice. If we did not agree with his creed, we could 
not help sympathizing with his spirit, and thanking him for 
the attractive light which he has shed upon the paths of reli- 
gion; upon the perfections of God, upon the ways of heaven, 
and upon the capacities, duties, and prospects of man. 

But we must check ourselves. We have spoken already 
with a freedom quite upon the verge of our American deco- 
rum. Indeed, the task we have undertaken is obviously 
one of great delicacy, not to say difficulty ; otherwise it 
would not have been left so long unattempted. The same 
delicacy must still restrain our pen, from giving full expan- 
sion to the views we entertain, concerning the very peculiar 
and preéminent interest that belongs to these writings. 

Let us rather place before the reader some passages, taken 
from the mass of them, and illustrative of their general 
character. We feel bound to make our extracts brief, 
because the volumes probably are or will be, in the hands 
of most of our readers. Yet to those who may not have 
them, we would present a few specimens of what they may 
find in the perusal of the whole: specimens, we say, for we 
scarcely know of any writings of a character, more equal and 
sustained throughout. 

The following passages are of such wholesome political 


tendency, that they are well worthy of being recalled to the 
attention of our readers. 


** It is the distinction of republican institutions, that whilst 
they compel the passion for power to moderate its pretensions, 
and to satisfy itself with more limited gratifications, they tend 
to spread it more widely through the community, and to 
make it a universal principle. The doors of office bein 
opened to all, crowds burn to rush in. A thousand hands are 
stretched out to grasp the reins which are denied to none. 
Perhaps in this boasted and boasting land of liberty, not a few, 
if called to state the chief good of a republic, would place it in 
this; that every man is eligible to every oflice, and that the 
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highest places of power and trust are prizes for universal 
competition. The superiority attributed by many to our insti- 
tutions, is, not that they secure the greatest freedom, but give 
every man a chance of ruling; not that they reduce the power 
of government within the narrowest limits which the safety of 
the state admits, but throw it into as many hands as possible. 
The despot’s great crime is thought to be, that he keeps the 
delight of dominion to himself, that he makes a monopoly of it, 
whilst our more generous institutions, by breaking it into parcels, 
and inviting the multitude to scramble for it, spread this joy 
more widely. The result is, that political ambition infects our 
country, and generates a feverish restlessness and discontent, 
which, to the monarchist, may seem more than a balance for 
our forms of liberty. The spirit of intrigue, which in absolute 
governments is confined to courts, walks abroad through the 
land ; and as individualscan accomplish no political purpose sin- 
gle-handed, they band themselves into parties, ostensibly framed 
for public ends, but aiming only at the acquisition of power. 
The nominal sovereign, that is, the people, like all other sove- 
reigns, is courted and flattered, and told that it can do no 
wrong. Its pride is pampered, its passions inflamed, its pre- 
judices made inveterate. Such are the processes, by which 
other republics have been subverted, and he must be blind who 
cannot trace them among ourselves. We mean not to exag- 
gerate our dangers. We rejoice to know, that the improve- 
ments of society oppose many checks to the love of power. But 
every wise man, who sees its workings, must dread it as our 
chief foe.’? —8vo vol. pp. 152, 153. 

‘* Government, then, does little to advance the chief interest 
of human nature by its direct agency ; and what shall we say 
of its indirect? Here we wish not to offend; but we must be 
allowed to use that-plainness of speech which becomes Chris- 
tians and freemen. We do fear, then, that the indirect influ- 
ence of government is on the whole adverse to virtue; and 
in saying this, we do not speak of other countries, or of differ- 
ent political institutions from our own. We do not mean to 
say, what all around us would echo, that monarchy corrupts a 
state, that the air of a court reeks with infection, and taints the 
higher classes with a licentiousness which descends to their 
inferiors. We speak of government at home; and we ask wise 
men to say, whether it ministers most to vice or virtue. We 
fear, that here, as elsewhere, political power is of corrupting 
tendency ; and that, generally speaking, public men are not 
the most effectual teachers of truth, disinterestedness, and incor- 
ruptible integrity to the people. An error prevails in relation 
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to political concerns, which necessarily makes civil institutions 
demoralizing. It is deeply rooted, the growth of ages. We 
refer to the belief, that public men are absolved in a measure 
from the everlasting and immutable obligations of morality ; 
that political power is a prize, which justifies arts and compli- 
ances that would be scorned in private life; that management, 
intrigue, hollow pretensions, and appeals to base passions, 
deserve slight rebuke when employed to compass political ends. 
Accordingly, the laws of truth, justice, and philanthropy, have 
seldom been applied to public as to private concerns. Even 
those individuals, who have come to frown indignantly on the 
machinations, the office-seeking, and the sacrifices to popu- 
larity, which disgrace our internal condition, are disposed to 
acquiesce in a crooked or ungenerous policy towards foreign 
nations, by which great advantages may accrue to their own 
country. Now the great truth on which the cause of virtue 
rests, is, that rectitude is an eternal, unalterable, and universal 
law, binding at once heaven and earth, the perfection of God’s 
character, and the harmony and happiness of the rational crea- 
tion; and in proportion as political institutions unsettle this great 
conviction, —in proportion as they teach that truth, justice, 
and philanthropy are local, partial obligations, claiming hom- 
age from the weak, but shrinking before the powerful, — in 
proportion as they thus insult the awful and inviolable majesty 
of the Eternal Law, — in the same proportion they undermine 
the very foundation of a people’s virtue.’’ — 8vo vol. pp. 157 
— 159. 


We will take one or two extracts from the article on the 
character and writings of Fenelon, in the first published 
volume. 


‘** We have urged these remarks on the narrow sense often 
given to the word se/f, because we are persuaded, that it leads 
to degrading ideas of human nature, and to the pernicious 
notion, that we practise a virtuous self-sacrifice in holding it in 
contempt. We would have it understood, that high faculties 
form this despised self, as truly as low desires; and we would 
add, that when these are faithfully unfolded, this self takes 
rank among the noblest beings in the universe. To illustrate 
this thought, we ask the reader’s attention to an important, but 
much neglected view of virtue and religion. ‘These are com- 
monly spoken of in an abstract manner, as if they were distinct 
from ourselves, as if they were foreign existences, which enter 
the human mind, and dwell there in a kind of separation from 
itself. Now religion and virtue, wherever they exist, are the 
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mind itself and nothing else. They are human nature, and 
nothing else. A good man’s piety and virtue are not distinct 
possessions ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs 
to them belongs to himself. What is religion? Not a foreign 
inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, which comes 
and takes up its abode in the soul. It is the soul itself, lifting 
itself up toits Maker. What is virtue? It is the soul, listen- 
ing to, and revering, and obeying a law which belongs to its 
very essence, the law of duty. We sometimes smile, when we 
hear men decrying human nature, and in the same breath 
exalting religion to the skies; as if religion were any thing 
more than human nature, acting in obedience to its chief law. 
Religion and virtue, as far as we possess them, are ourselves ; 
and the homage which is paid to these attributes, is in truth a 
tribute to the soul of man. Self-crucifixion then, should it 
exclude self-reverence, would be any thing but virtue.” —8vo 


vol. pp. 193, 194. 


The next is on Fenelon’s idea of ‘ peace.”’ 


** This state,’ says Dr. Channing, “is any thing but nega- 
tive. It is the highest and most strenuous action of the soul, 
but an entirely harmonious action, in which all our powers and 
affections are blended in a beautiful proportion, and sustain 
and perfect one another. It is more than silence after storms. 
It is as the concord of all melodious sounds. Has the reader 
never known a season, when, in the fullest flow of thought and 
feeling, in the universal action of the soul, an inward calm, 
profound as midnight silence, yet bright as the still summer 
noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one throb of tumultuous 
passion, has been breathed through his spirit, and given him a 
glimpse and presage of the serenity of a happier world? Of 
this character is the peace of religion. It is a conscious har- 
mony with God and the creation, an alliance of love with all 
beings, a sympathy with all that is pure and happy, a surrender 
of every separate will and interest, a participation of the spirit 
and life of the universe, an entire concord of purpose with its 
Infinite Original. This is peace, and the true happiness of 
man; and we think that human nature has never entirely lost 
sight of this its great end. It has always sighed for a repose, 
in which energy of thought and will might be tempered with 
an all-pervading tranquillity. We seem to discover aspirations 

_ after this good, a dim consciousness of it, in all ages of the 
world. We think we see it in those systems of Oriental and 
Grecian philosophy, which proposed, as the consummation of 

present virtue, a release from all disquiet, and an intimate 
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union and harmony with the Divine Mind. We even think, 
that we trace this consciousness, this aspiration, in the works 
of ancient art which time has spared to us, in which the sculp- 
tor, aiming to embody his deepest thoughts of human perfection, 
has joined with the fulness of life and strength, a repose, which 
breathes into the spectator an admiration as calm as it is exalted. 
Man, we believe, never wholly loses the sentiment of his true 
good. There are yearnings, sighings which he does not him- 
self comprehend, which break forth alike in his prosperous and 
adverse seasons, which betray a deep, indestructible faith in a 
good that he has not found, and which, in proportion as they 
grow distinct, rise to God, and concentrate the soul in him, as 
at once its life and rest, the foundation at once of energy and 
peace.” — &vo vol. pp. 203, 204. 


We open the new volume to select three or four extracts 
for our pages. We have no common-place praise to give to 
any of these passages, and are very willing that they should 
pass from our hands without an epithet, satisfied that they 
should make their own impression. 

In the first Discourse, ‘‘ on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
is the following summary view of one part of the argument. 


‘‘ Christianity, I maintain, was not the growth of any of the 
circumstances, principles, or feelings of the age in which it 
appeared. In truth, one of the great distinctions of the gospel 
is, that it did not grow. The conception, which filled the mind 
of Jesus, of a religion more spiritual, generous, comprehensive, 
and unworldly than Judaism, and destined to take its place, 
was not of gradual formation. We detect no signs of it, and 
no efforts to realize it, before his time; nor is there an appear- 
ance of its having been gradually matured by Jesus himself. 
Christianity was delivered from the first in its full proportions, 
in a style of singular freedom and boldness, and without a mark 
of painful elaboration. This suddenness with which this religion 
broke forth, this maturity of the system at the very moment 
of its birth, this absence of gradual developement, seems to me 
a strong mark of its divine original. If Christianity be a human 
invention, then I can be pointed to something in the history of 
the age which impelled and fitted the mind of its author to its 
production ; then I shall be able to find some germ of it, some 
approximation to it,in the state of things amidst which it first 
appeared. How was it, that from thick darkness there burst 
forth at once meridian light? Were I told that the sciences 
of the civilized world had sprung up to perfection at once, 
amidst a barbarous horde, I should pronounce it incredible. 
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Nor can [| easily believe, that Christianity, the religion of un- 
bounded love, a religion which broke down the barrier between 
Jew and Gentile, and the barriers between nations, which 
proclaimed one Universal Father, which abolished forms, and 
substituted the worship of the soul, which condemned alike 
the false greatness of the Roman and the false holiness of the 
Jew, and “which taught an elevation of virtue, that the growing 
knowledge of succeeding ages has made more admirable ; — I 
say I cannot easily believe, “that such a religion was suddenly, 
immediately struck out by human ingenuity among a people, 
distinguished by bigotry and narrowness of spirit, by supersti- 
tious reliance on outward worship, by hatred and scorn of other 
nations, and by the proud, impatient hope of soon bending all 
nations to their sway. 

‘Christianity, I repeat it, was not the growth of the age in 
which it appeared. It had no sympathy with that age. It was 
the echo of no sect or people. It stood alone at the moment 
of its birth. It used not a word of conciliation. It stooped to 
no error or passion. It had its own tone, the tone of authority 
and superiority to the world. It struck at the root of what was 
every where called glory, reversed the judgments of all former 
ages, passed a condemning sentence on the idols of this world’s 
admiration, and held forth, as the perfection of human nature, 
a spirit of love,so pure and divine, so free and full, so mild 
and forgiving, so invincible in fortitude yet so tender in its 
sympathies, that even now few comprehend it in its extent and 
elevation.. Such a religion had not its origin in this world.” — 


12mo vol. pp. 49, 50. 
On the passive virtues : 


*‘T fear, that the importance of strength in the Christian 
character has been in some degree obscured, by the habit of 
calling certain Christian graces of singular worth, by the name 
of passive virtues. This name has been given to humility, 
patience, resignation; and [ fear, that the phrase has led 
some to regard these noble qualities as allied to inaction, as 
wanting energy and determination. Now the truth is, that the 
mind never puts forth greater power over itself, than when, in 
great trials, it yields up calmly its desires, affections, interests 
toGod. There are seasons, when to be stz// demands immeas- 
urably higher strength than to act. Composure is often the 
highest result of power. Think you it demands no power 
to calm the stormy elements of passion, to moderate the vehe- 
mence of desire, to throw off the load of dejection, to suppress 
every repining thought, when the dearest hopes are withered, 
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and to turn the wounded spirit from dangerous reveries and 
wasting grief, to the quiet discharge of ordinary duties? Is 
there no power put forth, when a man, stripped of his property, 
of the fruits of a life’s labors, quells discontent and gloomy fore- 
bodings, and serenely and patiently returns to the tasks which 
Providence assigns? I doubt not, that the all-seeing eye of 
God sometimes discerns the sublimest human energy under a 
form and countenance, which by their composure and tran- 
quillity indicate to the human spectator only passive virtues.” 
— 12mo vol. pp. 192, 193. 


On future retribution : 


“I know, indeed, that this doctrine is sometimes questioned. 
It is maintained by some among us, that punishment is con- 
fined to the present state ;*that in changing worlds we shall 
change our characters ; that moral evil is to be buried with the 
body in the grave. As this opinion is spread industriously, 
and as it tends to diminish the dread of sin, it deserves some 
notice. ‘To my mind, a more irrational doctrine was never 
broached. in the first place, it contradicts all our experience 
of the nature and laws of the mind. There is nothing more 
striking in the mind, than the connexion of its successive 
states. Our present knowledge, thoughts, feelings, characters, 
are the results of former impressions, passions, and pursuits. 
We are this moment what the past has made us; and to sup- 
pose, that, at death, the influences of our whole past course 
are to cease on our minds, and that a character is to spring 
up altogether at war with what has preceded it, is to suppose 
the most important law or principle of the mind to be violated, 
is to destroy all analogy between the present and future, and 
to substitute for experience the wildest dreams of fancy. In 
truth, such a sudden revolution in the character, as is here 
supposed, seems to destroy a man’s identity. The individual 
thus transformed, can hardly seem to himself or to others the 
same being. It is equivalent to the creation of a new soul. 

“Let me next ask, what fact can be adduced in proof or 
illustration of the power ascribed to death, of changing and 
purifying the mind. What is death? It is the dissolution of 
certain limbs and organs by which the soul now acts. But 
these, however closely connected with the mind, are entirely 
distinct from its powers, from thought and will, from con- 
science and affection. Why should the last grow pure from 
the dissolution of the first? Why shall the mind put on a new 
character, by laying aside the gross instruments through which 
it now operates? At death, the hands, the feet, the eye, and 
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the ear perish. But they often perish during life ; and does 
character change with them? It is true that our animal ap- 
petites are weakened and sometimes destroyed by the decay of 
the bodily organs on which they depend. But our deeper 
principles of action, and the moral complexion of the mind, are 
not therefore reversed. It often happens, that the sensualist, 
broken down by disease, which excess has induced, comes to 
loathe the luxuries to which he was once enslaved ; but do his 
selfishness, his low habits of thought, his insensibility to God, 
decline and perish with his animal desires? Lop off the crimi- 
nal’s hands; does the disposition to do mischief vanish with 
them? Whenthe feet mortify, do we see a corresponding 
mortification of the will to go astray? The loss of sight or 
hearing is a partial death; but is a single vice plucked from 
the mind, or one of its strong passions palsied, by this destruc- 
tion of its chief corporeal instruments ?’’ —12mo vol. pp. 
221 — 223. 

On the love of Jesus Christ. Wecannot help commend- 
ing the two Sermons on this subject to our readers, and 
confessing, at the same time, that we take an extract because 
itis short, which is a very inadequate sample of the whole. 


‘‘Others may love Christ for mysterious attributes ; I love 
him for the rectitude of his soul and his life. I love him for 
that benevolence, which went through Judea, instructing the 
ignorant, healing the sick, giving sight to the blind. I love 
him for that universal charity, which comprehended the des- 
pised publican, the hated Samaritan, the benighted heathen, 
and sought to bring a world to God and to happiness. I love 
him for that gentle, mild, forbearing spirit, which no insult, 
outrage, injury could overpower; and which desired as earn- 
estly the repentance and happiness of its foes, as the happiness 
of its friends. I love him for the spirit of magnanimity, con- 
stancy, and fearless rectitude, with which, amidst peril and 
opposition, he devoted himself to the work which God gave 
him todo. I love him for the wise and enlightened zeal with 
which he espoused the true, the'spiritual interests of mankind, 
and through which he lived and died to redeem them from 
every sin, to frame them after his own godlike virtue. I love 
him, I have said, for his moral excellence ; I know nothing 
else to love. I know nothing so glorious in the Creator or his 
creatures. This is the greatest gift which God bestows, the 
greatest to be derived from his Son.”” —12mo vol. p. 260. 


While these extracts are under the eye of the reader, we 


may as well, perhaps, say a word or two of the style. It is 
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a very peculiar style, and yet there is not a particle of man- 
nerism about it. It results from no effort, but the simple 
effort to convey thoughts and feelings. There is none of 
that cleverness about it, that extreme adroitness in the con- 
struction of sentences, that appears in the writings of two 
reverend gentlemen abroad, — we mean Croly and Sidney 
Smith. ‘There is none of ‘‘the linked sweetness ”’ of our 
own Irving. And yet the style of Dr. Channing is singu- 
larly smooth, harmonious, and classical. But it is yet more 
remarkably simple, and sparing of words. It is almost as 
simple in this respect as the style of Dean Swift; and yet 
how different! Dean Swilt’s thoughts lie on his page like 
pebbles on the sea-shore, with nothing but dearth and bar- 
renness around them. You see tliem clearly enough, you 
cannot help seeing them, but there is nothing to give them 
relief or grace to the eye. But there is every where 
breathing through the pages before us, an imagination, a 
kindling warmth, an intense fervor often, which gives the 
reader any impression, but that of a dry and barren style. 
The thought that shines through, is bright enough to irradi- 
ate the dress it wears, and does not need a gorgeous cloth- 
ing of words to make it splendid. The thoughts are often 
themselves bright images, flashing upon us the light, unob- 
structed and unbroken by any frame-work of ornament, or 
setting of gems and precious stones. Dr. Channing makes very 
little use of enfeebling expletives, adjectives or interjec- 
tions. He deals very much with strong, substantial nouns. 
And yet he contrives, ina very uncommon degree, to endow 
abstractions with life. Let us take an instance or two. The 
following brief sentence will illustrate our meaning. “I 
believe and rejoice to believe, that a ray from heaven 
descends upon the path of every fellow-creature.” An 
ordinary writer might have said something about the light 
being diffused and spread through the world, or shining 
upon all mankind. But the sentence before us, costes. 
every word of it, of distinct and living images. ‘“ A ray ” 
— not light in general — ‘“‘a ray from heaven de escends,’? — 
not ‘ falls,’ that would make the ray a material atom merely, 
whereas ‘descends’ applies to a being — something that has 
life and intelligence — ‘“‘a ray from heaven descends upon 
the path’? —not upon the broad surface of the world, not 
upon the mass of mankind — but “upon the path of every 
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fellow-creature.’’ But we cannot spend time to cull out 
sentences. Let us take a page, and it is full of illustration. 
Speaking of the guilt of ambition, the author says: 


‘ And is it light guilt, to array man against his brother; to 
make murder the trade of thousan ds; to drench the earth with 
human blood ; to turn it into a desert ; to scatter families like: 
chaff; to make mothers widows, and children orphans; and 
to do all this for the purpose of spreading a still gloomier deso- 
lation, for the purpose of subjugating men’s souls, turning them 
into base parasites, extorting from them a degrading homage, 
humbling them in their own eyes, and breaking them to ser- 
vility as the chief duty of life? When the passion for power 
succeeds, as it generally has done, in establishing despotism, it 
seems to make even civilization a doubtful good. Whilst the 
monarch and his court are abandoned to a wasteful luxury, the 
peasantry, rooted to the soil and doomed to a perpetual round 
of labors, are raised but little above the brute. ‘There are parts 
of Europe, Christian Europe, in which the peasant, through 
whose sweat kings and nobles riot in plenty, seems to enjoy less, 
on the whole, than the untamed Indian of our forests. Chained 
to one spot, living on the cheapest vegetables, sometimes 
unable to buy salt to season his coarse fare, seldom or never 
tasting animal food, having for his shelter a mud-walled hut 
floored with earth or stone, and subjected equally with the 
brute to the rule of a superior, he seems to us to partake less 
of animal, intellectuai, and moral pleasures, than the free wan- 
derer of the woods, whose steps no man fetters ; whose wigwam 
no tyrant violates; whose chief toil is hunting, that noblest 
of sports; who feasts on the deer, that most luxurious of viands ; 
to whom streams, as well as woods, pay tribute; whose adven- 
turous life gives sagacity ; and in whom peril nourishes courage 
and self-command. We are no advocates for savage life. We 
know that its boasted freedom is a delusion. The single fact 
that human nature in this wild state makes no progress, is proof 
enough that it wants true liberty. We mean only to say, that 
man in the hands of despotism, is sometimes degraded below 
the savage; that it were better for him to be lawless, than to 
live under lawless sway.’ — 8vo vol. pp. 149, 150. 


If we had any fault to find with Dr. Channing’s style, it 
would be with the extreme of simplicity to which it is some- 
times carried. Its brevity is sometimes, as we think, a 
faulty ellipsis, as when he s says, p. 243 (12mo. vol.), * the 
proofs of an Infinite Father,” for proofs of the being and 
perfection of an Infinite Father.” And, p. 180, * Scripture 
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says, it was God who made me, not Adam.” So also, the 
manner of introducing the tree in the ninth Discourse: “ my 
meaning may be best conveyed by reverting to the tree,” 
p. 234, &c. ; “IT return to the tree,” p. 238, That adroitness 
in the formation of sentences of which we have spoken, and 
of which, indeed, we cannot regret the want in the pages be- 


fore us, might still, we think, be well used to give something 
more of variety to the style, and especially to the phrases 
of transition from paragraph to paragraph, and from topic to 
topic. ‘1 proceed to another view,” is a very common 
phrase of transition with Dr. Channing, and this will be 
repeated several times, in the course of a hundred pages, 
and sometimes in the same piece. We suppose that he 
has never bestowed a thought upon matters so small, and 
we certainly do not suggest them for Ais consideration ; but 
as we think his style is really worth the study of younger 
writers, we have noted these things to give the weight of 
impartiality to our opinion. If our opinion could be suppos- 
ed by us to have any other weight, we would recommend to 
such writers, as containing specimens of the most easy and 
graceful transitions we have ever observed, the writings of 
Lord Kames. 

There is another kind of simplicity in Dr. Channing’s 
writings which may be less easily understood, and therefore, 
by many, may be less easily accounted for. We allude to 
the manner in which he sometimes speaks of his own views 
as great or interesting. He says, ‘I have stated a great 
truth.” ‘I proceed now to an important and solemn re- 
mark.” ‘I invite your attention to another view, and I am 
not sure but it is still more striking.”” We suppose that a 
man who was conscious of great pride of opinion, would take 
care to avoid such expressions as these. ‘They are to our 
minds, proofs, though they are far from being the only proofs, 
of entire freedom from such pride. But our observation is 
designed to go farther. Dr. Channing seems to stand before 
the majesty of truth as a simple spectator. He does not 
seem to regard any truth he advances as Ais truth, but as 
God’s truth, and truth for all mankind. ‘ Reason,” says 
M. Cousin, “is not a property of individuals ; it is not our 
own, it belongs not to us, it is not human ;” and a concep- 
tion like this, though without extravagance, seems to pervade 
the writings of Dr. Channing. The sense of exclusive pos- 
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session in this great interest, and almost of personal merit, 
seems to be far from his thoughts. ‘‘ This is a great truth,” 
he says, “let me strive to unfold it,” p. 203, (12mo vol.) 
Truth is his subject, not his boast. 

But, to leave matters of mere style, — the great question 
1S, and it is the question which we have constantly put to 
ourselv es, as one after another of these productions has 
appeared ‘before the public, — Is it true? In short, we have 
felt the sort of distrust for which we have our author’s own 
authority when he says, Fenelon “needs to be read with 
caution, as do all who write from their own deeply excited 
minds.’’ Another question, too, we have heard from others, 
and heard it put with an air of doubt, namely, Is it useful ? 
This, we suppose, was the purport of Captain Hall’s question, 
after hearing the preacher —‘‘ Can the people understand 
this ?”’ 


But our first question presses before all others, — Is it 
true? ‘ Very interesting, very fine, very striking,” were 
phrases which we could at once apply to the matter in hand, 
—scarcely less beautiful, we have been ready to say, than 
Fenelon, and far more powerful ; with a wealth of thought, 
too, sometimes accumulated on a single page, that reminds 
us of the best old English writers; with a power of amplifi- 
cation that might have satisfied the Roman orator himself, 
and a power it is, very distinct from that of heaping up 
words, though some may confound them; but, after all, is it 
true? Is there nothing presumptuous or unauthorized in 
the views which are here presented of the moral perfection 
of God, of his paternal interest in his creatures, of his great- 
ness, as consisting in an immensity of knowledge and love, 
that ‘embraces the lowliest thing with the loftiest, 1 in the uni- 
verse? Is there nothing visionary in the views which are 
here given of human nature and life, of human capacities and 
prospects? Is there nothing extravagant or impracticable, 
in these splendid speculations about literature and society, 
about power and government? ‘We must tell our author 
that we have pushed the matter hard with some of his 
paragraphs. Something there has been in them that has 
led us to soliloquize about them after this manner. “ Is not 
this eloquent, a little somewhat at the expense of truth? Is 
not a favorite idea sometimes swelled beyond its due meas- 
ure and proportion? Is this really a sound induction? 
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Does it proceed upon the real principle of the inductive 
philosophy ? Does not imagination sometimes break the 
bonds of logic? Is there not, here and there, a touch of 
Platonic mysticism? Ay, we have it!” we said, when we 
came across a passage like this: 


“We believe,” says Dr. Channing, “that the human mind 
is akin to that intellectual ener gy w hich gave birth to nature, 
and consequently that it contains within itself the seminal and 
prolific principles from which nature sprung.’’ — 8vo vol. 
p. 189. 


That is to say ; the human mind is creative, not in the poetic 
and figurative sense, but literally ; as M. Cousin also seri- 
ously contends. We suppose that some of Dr. Channing’s 
friends will think that this is very bold questioning; he will 
not. 

But, in truth, we are compelled, after all, to make amends 
for all this presumptuous doubting. We must confess that 
we have hardly found a paragraph of Dr. Channing’s that 
did not prove too hard for us, before we got through with it. 
We have seldom come off without defeat. We think that 
things are strongly put in his pages, but we think, too, that 
they are strongly sustained. We suppose that every man 
who presents new views, views evolved from his own mind, 
and that mind an earnest one, will seem to many, at first, to 
urge things a little too far. ‘The fault is, not in the truth 
presented, nor in the medium through which it is transmit- 
ted, but in the eye, unaccustomed to the contemplation of it. 
The first publishers of Christianity were accounted mad. 
And many illustrious preachers of it since, Luther, Wick- 
liffe, Wesley, Penn, Baxter, have been, for a: time, ac- 
counted wild and extravagant. And, in these days, a man 
can hardly speak the highest and most advanced truth, 
about government, politics, society, human nature, and re- 
ligion, without rendering himself liable to a similar imputa- 
tion, Is not the reform party in Europe, at this moment, 
deemed, by its adversaries, the defenders of the old order 
of things, absolutely insane? So every great cause must 
advance. The first rays of its full-orbed splendor, as they 
strike into the regions of darkness, — the first vague sounds 
of its coming on, seem to multitudes like thunderings and 
lightenings in the distant and dim horizon, — bringing, not a 
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brighter day, but night and tempest, disaster and strange 
mischance. 

But we are wandering from the point. We have asked, 
if these writings are true; true, we mean, in that hea!thful 
wisdom, and that fair proportion that belong to truth. And 
we must express our conviction in reply. We believe that 
they are true, — singularly true ,-— strikingly true,— gloriously 
true. We ‘think, indeed, that there is an extraordinary 
union in them of sobriety with enthusiasm. We never saw 
more truth with less alloy. <A secret fire is burning through 
these pages ; but it is a pure, ethereal fire; the mass is pen- 
etrated and pervaded with that internal and intense heat, 
which gives off neither flame nor smoke. 

We do not say that we never see occasion to dissent from 
any of the views advanced by Dr. Channing. His views of 
Bonaparte’s intellectual character, we must say, did not quite 
satisfy us, though the exception we have to take to the 
general merit, truth, and power of this article, is very slight. 
We have founded our judgment of Bonaparte, we confess, 
more upon what he said, than upon what he did. The con- 
versations at St. Helena, have given us the most distinct, if 
not the greatest opinion we have had, of the talents of that 
extraordinary man. These conversations, in fact, seem to 
us to have done more for Bonaparte’s fame, even than his 
battles. We certainly have more felt his power at St. 
Helena, than in Egypt or Italy, at Austerlitz or Marengo. 
We do not exactly understand, and we suspect that many of 
our readers have felt the same incapacity to understand, how 
much talent is required to plan a campaign, or to order the 
array of battle, and to manage its evolutions. It certainly 
does not strike our minds as requiring the highest kind, or 
as demanding the highest exercise of talents. It is, as Dr. 
Channing has said, directing physical forces ; it is acting on 
matter. For, divisions and platoons are, after all, nothing 
but so much machinery; they differ but little from steam- 
engines ; and the spirit, the enthusiasm, the courage of 
an army may be raised about as certainly as steam, and they 
may be, and have been a thousand times raised, without any 
great talent in the commander , — raised by a popular cause, 
by success, by circumstances distinct enough froin the exer- 
tion of great talent. But conversations we do understand. 
And those which are recorded of Bonaparte show, we must 
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say, areach of mind, a comprehension in his views, which 
we had not before imputed to him. ‘They show that he had 
thought about more things than we had supposed, and had 
thought more ably. Of the same character is the part he 
took in framing his celebrated Code. Bonaparte was not a 
great man as a philosopher, as an abstract thinker; and a 
really great philosopher is, tous, a greater man than he. 
Still less was he a great man in any moral traits; he 
seems scarcely to have had any. And this, Dr. Channing 
would say, perhaps, settles the whole question. Such an 
answer, we suppose, we might deduce from several passages 
in his writings. And in the beau idéal of complete human 
greatness, moral qualities are doubtless to be included. ‘This 
view of the subject, obviously of great importance, is power- 
fully urged, and beautifully developed in Dr. Channing’s 
writings ; and it is perhaps capable of still greater expan- 
sion. That is to say, it may be easily shown that the mind, 
working without the moral qualities, or against them, works 
at an immense disadvantage. But still it may work without 
them, certainly, and that powerfully ; and so, we suppose, 
the mind of Bonaparte wrought. He-was not a great man, 
in the full and complete sense in which a man ought to 
be, to bear that title, and we could not apply that title 
to him, without some qualifying phrase, or qualifying tone. 
But we should say, nevertheless, that he was a man of great 
powers, of great genius ; and capable, under the right direc- 
tion of his powers, of being great in any thing. We cannot 
leave this subject without expressing our gratification and 
gratitude for what Dr. Channing has done for the cause of 
peace. His splendid article on the character and career of 
Bonaparte, and his Sermon on War, before the Massachu- 
setts Convention, have done more to strip off from the grim 
and ghastly image of war, its gorgeous decorations, and its 
dazzling veil, like that of “the veiled prophet of Khoras- 
san,” than any writings, in an equal compass, with which 
we are acquainted. We cannot resist the inclination to 
quote here a sentence or two from the very powerfully 
written novel, entitled ‘‘ Henry Masterton.” ‘The hero is 
passing over dead bodies in the field of battle, and his soliloquy 
runs in a strain like this. ‘ Was it glory, I asked myself, 
to make such things as that! Was he the most honorable, 
who could devise the quickest means of changiag the 
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godlike human form, with all the mighty beauty of life 
and energy, to the cold, meaningless, leaden things that lay 
cumbering the bloody earth, over which they had lately 
moved in hope and expectation ?’’ Let Romance speak thus, 
and she will fast scatter the illusions, which she has herself 
spread over the scenes of war. 

But to return to our author: his views of the power, the 
glorious energy of human nature, seem to us to need a quali- 
fying acknowledgment of human weakness too, and of its 
need of divine aid, which we have no doubt that he will 
be ready enough to make, when the occasion shall offer. 
We do not complain that his eloquence is of that sort, that 
goes ‘onward, right onward to its object.”” We do not 
wish that he should wrap up the point he is urging, with 
twenty folds of qualification, —till it is completely blunted 
and makes no impression. It is true, too, that there are 
divine and powerful energies in human nature. But truth, 
commonly, has too sides, — ay, and more than two. There 
is a weak side, as well as a strong side, to human nature. 
We admit, however, at the same time, that human weakness 
has been taught in such disproportion to human strength, 
that it was highly necessary to make some decided impres- 
sion at this point; to do something effectual, to reduce the 
swelling error. ‘Truth, in human hands, is like a rough and 
disproportioned mass, which is to be wrought and beaten 
into shape. One man strikes on one side, and perchance 
he strikes too hard; but anon comes another man, and, with 
a blow at another point, he not only makes some impression, 
but he partly effaces the formerimpression. ‘I‘hus friends and 
foes, as they account themselves, conspire together ; advocates 
and adversaries unwittingly work to the same end, so that 
with many hard and conflicting blows, the mass is brought 
continually nearer to the full and rounded orb of perfection. 

We have another comment to offer, and that is upon a 
discourse in the newly published volume. It is on the third 
discourse, entitled ‘‘ Christianity a Rational Religion.” The 
object of this discourse is twofold ; first, to show “ that reve- 
lation is founded on the authority of reason,’ and, secondly, 
to show ‘“‘its accordance with reason.” We regret that the 
statements in this discourse were not made with a little more 
care. Our views of the office of reason in religion form the 
grand point of misapprehension, and of objection against us, 
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on the part of our Orthodox neighbours ; and in looking at 
certain detached passages of this discourse, they will be 
very certain to think themselves confirmed in their objec- 
tions. With thinking men of all parties, indeed, —clamor 
aside, —we believe that there can be but one opinion; 
and it is evident enough from the whole discourse taken 
together, that that is Dr. Channing’s opinion. That is to 
say, revelation is founded on human nature. This is the 
basis. ‘Take away this from the world, — leave nothing but 
a brute nature, —and there could be no revelation to this 
world. ‘Take away that basis, —take away reason and con- 
science, that is to say, —and there could be no revelation to 
any world. This is evidently Dr. Channing’s view. In the 
course of the discussion, he embraces the whole intellectual 
and moral nature of man in his view. But in the premises, 
where he defines reason, he does not embrace so much. He 
defines reason to be a purely intellectual quality. Is not 
the conclusion, then, too broad for the premises? Js reasona 
sufficient basis for revelation to rest upon? Can reason, in 
fact, — pure reason, simple intellect, —can it receive the 
revelation, understand it, interpret it, make any use of it, — 
sustain any such superstructure as the Christian revelation ? 
This, to be sure, is a mere matter of criticism upon the 
structure of the discourse ; and one which we should not 
probably have thought of making, if it had not been for the 
peculiar relation which the subject bears to the controversies 
of the day. We suppose that Dr. Channing was led to put 
forward reason into the prominent place which it holds in 
this discourse, from causes very obvious to those who un- 
derstand the state of religious discussions among us. 

But these strictures, in which we have ventured to indulge, 
are matters of small account, and really they are about all 
that we have to offer in the shape of qualifying criticism. 
We might add, to be sure, as another slight criticism, that 
we thought the figure of the gallows, which has given so 
much offence, in the New York Dedication Sermon, was 
introduced without sufficient preparation ; and that it is this 
abruptness which has shocked the minds of many, quite as 
much as the general justness of the illustration has offended 
then. It would seem, indeed, —since the comparison is 
founded on a mode of punishment most closely resembling 
the cross, —it would seem from the public sensibility about 
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this matter, that the offence of the cross had not yet ceased. 
But we cannot dwell upon it. — Our general sympathy with 
Dr. Channing’s writings is strong, — is stronger than we can 
well express. His singular habit of introversion has led 
him, no doubt, to give to his views the distinct cast and 
coloring of his own mind. His conclusions, it may be ob- 
jected, are sometimes deductions from his own experience, 
rather than from the general experience of mankind. But 
when was it otherwise with moral and practical writings, 
that are fitted to exert a commanding and permanent influ- 
ence? How is truth to advance, if it is never to swell be- 
yond the mould of common experience and opinion? Dr. 
Channing appears to us, as one who has sat at the shrine of 
the mind within, and waited in deep silence for its revealings, 
and who has brought forth inspiring responses from those 
secret oracles ; as one, too, who has sat at the feet of Jesus, 
who has gained from thence a penetrating insight into the 
spirit of Christianity, and a power of communicating it, 
which sets him apart from all other preachers. 


The great question is, — and it is not about Dr. Chan- 
ning’s writings only, though it will materially influence the 
judgment that is formed of them,—whether any deeper 
insight into Christianity is to be sought or expected, whether 
religion, in the developement of its true principles, is to 
advance, whether the vision of moral truth and beauty is to 
be brightened, whether the perfection of God, the glory of 
Jesus Christ, and the intrinsic and original worth of human 
nature, are to be better understood. As aman judges on 
these points, he will probably judge of many of the religious 
writings of the day, and especially of Dr. Channing’s writings. 
If he takes the negative side in these questions, he will 
probably think, that, in the pages before us, there is a good 
deal of pretension, and over-refining, and visionary and chi- 
merical speculation. If he takes the affirmative side, we see 
not how he can fail to be deeply interested in them, and, we 
were ready to say, we see not how he is to resist them. 

Now we know that there are many who hold that there 
is little or nothing more to be learnt in religion ; that things 
have long ago come to that point, a point ascertained and 
laid down in definite creeds and standards, beyond which 
they are not much to advance ; that conscience has already 
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told them, or the Bible has already taught them, all that 
they are to know ; that the whole meaning of Christianity is 
already extracted from its records ; that its spirit is mainly 
very well understood ; that its applications to duty and human 
life and human nature are mostly unfolded ; and that all we 
have to desire, and all we have to do, for the mass of the 
people, is, to give them a deeper impression of those reli- 
gious ideas that are already received among them. If any 
such person should chance to cast his eye on our own hum- 
ble pages, we can explain to him in one word, why it is that 
he has so little sympathy, perchance, in many things that 
we have been saying in this article, and especially on the 
principal subject of it. We differ from him entirely on the 
subject of moral progress ; and that is the explanation. We 
believe that the world is to advance. ‘There is nothing, no 
subject, or science, in which there is such room for ad- 
vancement, such need of advancement, such urgent demand 
for it, asinreligion. It was among the visions of our earlier 
studies that there would be such a progress. It is among 
the strongest convictions of our maturer judgment that there 
is such a progress, and must be more of it. ‘This is, with 
us, no sectarian feeling. Long before we felt any sympathy 
with the religious body to which we now belong (we speak, 
it will be obvious, in a personal rather than an official char- 
acter), we felt all this, just as much as we feel it now. We 
felt that there were stumbling-blocks in the ways of piety, 
that there were many difficulties of human device besetting 
the path, that there were clouds upon it, — clouds of super- 
stition and error: and it was among the very longings and 
passions of our hearts to see them removed. We had suffered 
from these difficulties, — not unusually perhaps, — but we 
had suffered from them, all our lives long. We had seen 
others suffer. We had seen hundreds of intelligent and inter- 
esting men, of fine natural powers, and generally irreproach- 
able lives, turning away from religion as from a matter with 
which they had nothing to do, —suffering, in passive and 
hopeless acquiesence, the inexpressible and irreparable loss 
of all its precious blessings and joys and hopes, — looking 
upon it, perhaps, as the resort of weak and vulgar minds, — 
and descending sometimes to low and evil courses, to slake, 
in the streams of pleasure, the burning thirst for happiness ; 
and all this, we were persuaded, not only because they had 
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natures prone to err and sin, but also because the just claims 
of religion, its true dignity and nobleness, its reasonableness 
and wisdom, its beneficence and beauty, had never been 
fairly spread before them. We saw this, and we felt it. 
We felt that it was a case to be mourned over, with all the 
sensibility that ever was given to the condition of the unin- 
structed heathen ; and we felt bound by every prompting of 
experience, and by every sympathy of humanity as well as 
of Christian love, to devote our lives to the religious and 
moral progress of the human mind, — to the relief of spiritual 
sorrow and darkness, to the awakening of the soul to its 
intrinsic wants and immortal destinies ; and we felt that this 
great aim ought to be more, and we thank God, was more, 
to us, than ever was the vision of glory to the eye of young 
ambition. 

Is it possible that we were alone in this? Is it possi- 
ble, that the intelligent young men of our colleges, and 
especially of our theological institutions, see nothing for 
them to do but to grave deeper and yet deeper upon the 
public mind, all the religious ideas that are now traced upon it? 
Is it possible that their reflections have brought with them 
no conviction that religion needs to be better understood ; 
that it is now lamentably misunderstood by the mass of man- 
kind; that its simplicity and reasonableness, and beauty 
and power, are as yet but faintly perceived and feebly expe- 
rienced ? Is it possible that the very idea of religious progress 
obtains from them no attention but what is implied in a shrug 
orasneer? What! is science to advance, — is literature to 
advance, —are the arts to advance, —and is there to be no 
progress in the great subject of subjects, in the knowledge of 
the infinite theme, —of the theme that is to engage the 
meditations of eternity ! Is the great idea of God, exhausted, 
and is there no more light to be shed upon his ineffable 
perfections? Are the awful depths of this nature within us 
searched out? do mankind yet know themselves? Are all the 
relations of happiness to duty, and of duty to life, and of life 
to immortality, fully explored? and is the whole sublime 
philosophy of religion laid down in a creed of a page long ? 

Why, the simplest truths in religion are but half compre- 
hended, — are held but in a weak and wavering confidence, 
by multitudes. ‘That honesty is the best policy, that the 
way of wisdom is pleasantness, that the severity of the 
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Christian discipline sits gently upon the soul accustomed to 
it, that true repentance is relief and joy to the heart, that 
self-denial is, in the highest degree, self-gratification, — the 
gratification of the soul and only the denial of sense, — that 
obedience is liberty, the service of God perfect freedom, and 
suffering often the source of the most unbounded gratitude, 
—how many do not understand even these things! How 
many suppose, that, in the very constitution of things, — not 
as human folly and wickedness have made it, but in the very 
constitution of things,—there is a warfare between the 
interests of the present life, and the future! How many 
have dark questionings in their minds about vice and virtue, 
about pleasure and a warning conscience,— and wish, in 
their folly, — wish, as if it were a blessed fortune, that they 
could give free indulgence to all their passions, and then go 
to heaven at last, —which is, as if a man should wish he 
could go through hell to heaven! How many feebly desire 
to be religious, and negligently attend to it, and because 
they are negligent, are suffering under a dreadful apathy all 
their lives, are hasting to hear one preacher and another 
that may arouse them, are saying ‘‘ Lo! here, and lo! there,” 
and ever wishing that they could feel, that they could only 
feel the the power of religion, when the way to religious 
sensibility is in the deep places of their own hearts, if they 
would but look for it, and is as plain as the way to any 
other emotion! How many make their prayers a forced, 
reluctant, and inconstant service; and this because they 
resolve it all into a slavish action of the soul, because they 
have distrustful and repulsive conceptions of the Divine, 
Being, because they have never known the joy of a generous 
and disinterested contemplation of Infinite glory and good- 
ness! In short, how much is there of that dreadful moral 
skepticism, which goes almost to the point of wishing, that 
the work of religion could be wrought out by some machin- 
ery ; which would be glad to do the work as a definite task, 
if it then might have freedom and indulgence ; which would 
be willing to labor in any way for ten hours of every Sunday, 
if so it could be made sure of heaven, and be dismissed from 
any further care or anxiety about it! — nay, and how much 
religion is there that 2s little better than machinery, that is 
measured out by forms, that is confined to the dimensions 
of a ritual, or that is summed up, in certain scarcely moral, 
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— half animal, half enthusiastic, —frames of mind! And 
do men know, then, all that they are to know, of this mighty 
power —a power designed to renew, exalt, and fill with 
beatitude, their whole nature? Do they know what it is to 
give the whole soul to religion, to live in it, as their life; to 
walk in it, as their path ; to pursue in that path their supreme 
and sublimest interest, and in that pursuit to account duty 
their pleasure, and humiliation their glory, and suffering a 
welcome minister to their improvement, — a gracious dispen- 
sation of God, to obtain for them ‘‘a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ”’? 

We have dwelt a little on this topic of religious progress, 
of progress, we mean, in the very ideas of religion, because 
the whole character and spirit of Dr. Channing’s writings 
urge it upon our notice, and because we were willing to bear 
our testimony, conscious we are how feeble it is, to their 
truth and importance. But are they fitted to be useful ? —is 
also a question which has been raised; and upon the ques- 
tion, what consitutes useful preaching, we have something 
to say, which we can hardly expect, perhaps, a more fit 
occasion for saying, than the present. 

We have chanced to hear a good deal of discussion, and 
somewhat earnest at times, about practical preaching and 
plain preaching, and the doubtful utility of lofty and intel- 
lectual discussion in the pulpit. Now it appears to us, that 
this is one of those cases where dispute must end, the mo- 
ment that a reasonable plan of proceeding is laid down, and 
reasonable concessions are made on both sides. Our idea 
of practical or useful preaching is, that it is of a very diver- 
sified character, —a bringing of ‘ things new and old from 
the treasure.” We are perfectly willing to admit, that the 
useful preacher must not only lay out great schemes of truth, 
and open up glorious views and visions of moral beauty, but 
that he must set the steps in the paths in which they should 
go; that he must make fixtures in moral discussion, and 
drive home the nail to the very spot where sentiment may 
take hold on practice ; that he must say, ‘‘ Do this, and do 
that,” and point out the first step, and the second step in 
the way ; and this he must consent to do, though he may 
think it a very simple business to do so, —— which it is not, 
however ; this he must consent to do, though in so doing he 
is obliged to come down from the lofty stride of dignity, or the 
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lofty strain of sentiment. Butsurely, it will be conceded to us, 
on the other hand, that in the wide range of topics that 
offer themselves to the preacher, there is a place for lofty 
and intellectual discussion. ‘That Paul thought so, is quite 
evident; whether we look at the testimony of his writings, 
or at the testimony of his express declaractions upon this 
point. He had instructions for the strong and the weak, 
for the wise and the ignorant. 

Surely, if there is any subject, or sphere in the world that 
admits or demands the highest efforts of the intellect, that 
subject is religion, that sphere is the pulpit. Ifa man is to 
speak on a great question in one of our legislative assemblies, 
or, In an important case, at the bar, he prepares himself to 
deliver an able argument. He does not think it enough to 
exhort his hearers to do right. He does not think it enough 
to make a pathetic and moving appeal to their feelings. He 
wishes to address their judgment also. He is not satisfied 
without an attempt to convince them. ‘There are great 
questions before them; there are great interests at stake ; 
and he would address their whole mind, he would awaken 
all their powers, he would call up every consideration, from 
the humblest to the highest, to enlighten and to move them. 
He lays out his whole soul upon the effort. Shall a man 
do less in preaching? ‘There never were interests involved 
in legislation, or in a process of law, more comprehensive and 
vast, or deserving to be more deeply weighed, than those 
which are involved in the solemn moral questioning of the 
soul with itself. ‘There never were interests, encompassed 
with greater difficulties, or exposed to greater peril. That 
world within, — with all its unfathomed depths, and with all 
its specious disguises, with all its conflicting interests and 
passions, with its struggling elements of good and evil, and 
its minglings of light and darkness, — what subject ever called 
for profounder discussion, or sublimer eloquence ? And yet, 
in intellectual power and dignity, the pulpit appears to be 
regarded by many as occupying a place, quite inferior to the 
forum and the senate-chamber! ‘They seem to think, when 
they come down from the high debates of senates and con- 
ventions, and cross the threshold of our churches, that they 
have left the field of lofty, intense, and powerful thinking, 
for the sphere of mere feeling. They regard religion itself, 
as a matter, not of deep thought, though it goes to the 
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depths of eternity, and of eternal truth, but as a matter of 
mere feeling. ‘They say, ‘‘ Give us the preacher that will 
move us! we want no intellectual discussions! ”’ as if intel- 
lect were not the very thing to move rational beings, as if 
true feeling could be supported in any mind, but upon the 
basis of truth, and of truth well reasoned and discriminated 
too,—as if the structure of eternal happiness needed no 
foundation, but might be put upon the unstable waves 

It is an idea, bearing the same unfriendly aspect to the 
dignity of the pulpit, that this favorite practical preaching is 
a very easy kind of preaching. “ All that is necessary,” 
we are told, ‘is just to feel and just to say what you feel ; 
we do not want any great discussion ; just give a sim; ole 
exhortation that will move the hearts of the people ; that i 1S 
better than all reasoning.” Now there is something in all 
this, that is true, and yet against its general tendency we 
protest. Itis true, indeed, that the feelings are to be awak- 
ened, and that is the best intellectual preaching which does 
awaken feeling. But it is equally true, that the thoughts 
are to be aroused, and that is the best practical preaching 
which arouses the thoughts, — which, in other words, | is in- 
tellectual. So much we concede; so much we ask. We 
ask especially that intellect in religion may not be divorced 
from feeling, — no, not by any innuendo, nor by any careless 
phrase, nor by any tendency of public opinion; for the 
disunion would be fatal to the depth and permanence of all 
religious sentiment! It is true, indeed, that an intellectual 
discussion is sometimes heard in the pulpit, which is subtile, 
attenuated, and chilling, like the thin, cold atmosphere, far 
up above the regions of vital existence; and it is true that 
such preaching ought to be reprobated. But all deep preach- 
ing, nevertheless, must come from deep thinking. It requires 
keen discrimination, a well-considered order of thought, and 
a fertile imagination, as well as deep feeling. It is no vague 
exhortation ; it is no rambling, pointless, impromptu address, 
The prevailing and spect ic idea, however, of practical 
preaching, we suppose Is, that it is taken up with obvious 
and specific duties and sins. Its business is, directly and 
definitely, to discuss duties, — the duties of religious venera- 
tion, fear, trust, love, and hope. of prayer, and submission, 
and gratitude, of repentance, humility, temperance, self- 
government, and self-examination, of benevolence, truth, 
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honesty, charity, and forgiveness of injuries ; and to discuss 
also the vices and sins opposite to these virtues. It is to 
go into the scenes of business, and to teach plainly what is 
to be done and what is to be avoided, —into the scenes of 
social life, and to show what Bvttiene are to be cherished 
and what to be guarded against, — into the scenes of recrea- 
tion, and to draw the line between what is healthful and 
what is noxious and dangerous. It is to go round and round 
in this track, from month to month and from year to year. 
This, we say, with many is the only idea they have of prac- 
tical preaching. If any one leaves this beaten track, if he 
goes beyond the range of simple and received ideas, — though 
he strikes perhaps to the deepest foundations a the soul, 
though he flashes the light of some awful and unsuspected 
truth into its darkest recesses, though he kindles up to the 
brightest splendor, the whole horizon around them, — they 
say, perhaps, that it is very fine, and very delightful, but 
they are afraid it is not practical enough. In short, their 
idea of practical preaching is, that it is something that can 
be immediately reduced to practice, —to definite, visible, 
tangible practice. 

Now we shall not be suspected, surely, of any intention 
to discredit this kind of public instruction. It is the very 
staple of preaching. But is this the only kind of practical 
preaching ? 

What, let us ask, is, from the very nature of the case, the 
preac hing that is practical ? > =6And having admiited that the 
public judgment ; gives one good answer, let us be permitted 
to give another of our own. It is that preac ‘bing, we answer 
then, which goes to the deep thoughts, —to though ts that 
lie deeper than any common- places, or truisms, or ordinary 
arguments for virtue, are likely to reach. Men want basis 


thoughts, — we must not always be talking about the super- 
structure, —and basis thoughts lie deep in every soul. Men 
want broad, large, comprehensive thoughts, — thoughts that, 


by their generalization, go through and thro ugh with the 

whole subject of religion and virtue. A mind earnest about 
religion has profound, unuttered, and anxious inquiries, 
about the principles of piety and duty, about the laws of 
Providence, about, not the endurance only, but, so to speak, 
the very theory of temptations and trials. W hy does it 
suffer? Why is it tempted? Why was it made such as it 
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is? What is its end? ‘These grand inquiries about which 
the human soul is for ever lingering, must be met. Men 
want thoughts which are the ultimate reasons of things ; 
they want not only rules to go by, but the principles on 
which those rules are founded. You may preach about 
business, for instance, and all the details and discriminations 
of honesty ; and it is very well. But you must sometimes 
send a thought deeper, — ‘that will rise up to the mind amidst 
the busy cares of life, like an awful admonition, like a sol- 
emn memento. like a penetrating tone, from some other 
world, than the world of merchandise. You may preach 
about ‘truth, and equity, and justice, and all the dangers to 
which the soul is exposed in the affairs of trade, and it is 
very well and very practical. But suppose you should go 
farther, and advance and unfold the proposition, that the 
very end,——the ultimate end for which God ordained the 
business of life, —is, not acquisition, not supply, but the 
cultivation of a high moral uprightness: would not that be 
practical too? And would it not penetrate, too, with awful 
meaning and with prolific inference, the whole sphere of 
active life ? 

What then, we still ask, is practical preaching? And still we 
answer, it Is that preaching which arrests the mind and arous- 
es it to ‘moral action, whether by the discussion of duties or of 
doctrines. It is that preaching ‘which recalls the mind to the 
deep, long-buried, and almost forgotten knowledge of itself ; 
which penetrates it with the soul-amazing consciousness of 
its profound, unutterable want, of its transcendent power, of 
its awful destiny to good or evil ; which breathes upon the 
faded images of moral grandeur and beauty in the soul, and 
spreads life and freshness through all its dull and desponding 
affections. It is that preaching which not merely descants 
upon the wants and vicissitudes of life, but which unfolds 
the sublime, the Christian philosophy of life, and creates, to 
the eye of reason and of faith, a new world, and makes it 
the habitation, not of fear, sorrow, and discontent, but of 
filial confidence, of pious joy, of cheerful patience, of victo- 
rious virtue, of all-conquering love, and immortal hope. It 
is that preaching which not only sets the feet in the path in 
which they should go, but w hich fills that path with winning 
examples of virtue, with bright and beckoning images of 
godlike beauty, with good angels, cheering and encouraging, 
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and bearing on the soul to heaven. It is that preaching 
which calls to repentance and humility, not with a mourn- 
ful tone, but with a voice like that of Jesus, full of rebuke 
and love, — full, not of a — and reproachful indignation, 
but of that indignation i in which the erring and sinful are 
invited nobly to take sae po themselv €s ; that ‘* preach- 
ing of repentance ’ ’ which is like “‘the voice of one in the 
wilderness,’ saying, ‘‘Go forth go, unhappy ones, to the 
bright and blessed country ; : travel in the path of humiliation 
to the seats of glory!” In fine, it is that preaching which 
speaks of God oan shall we say that it speaks of Him? 
how shall we ‘‘express it unblamed ! ? — which speaks of 
God, not familiarly, not presumptuously, not as if that awful 
name were an expletive to fill up the discourse, or an instru- 
ment to enforce terror, not professionally, not in the mere 
technical phrase of the pulpit, not with the tone of cold 
decorum or of dread superstition, -—- but which speaks of 
God, with ever fresh and renewed wonder, with holy and 
all-subduing awe and tenderness in the mind, with the deep 
intuition of an inexpressible love to him, with filial, but not 
familiar freedom, with mingled adoration and confidence, 
with delight, with j joy ‘unspeakable and full of glory.” 

Such to our apprehension | is the preaching of which we have 
an example and a model in the volumes before us. And, to 
our minds, this preaching is emphatically true, and eminently 
useful and practical. We cannot take our leave of these 
volumes, without expressing our hope that they are tie first 
fruits, -— we will not be so unreasonable as to say concerning 
such volumes, of many more yet to come, —— but of as many 
as it may be given to renewed strength and a long life to 
produce. 


Arr. VI. — Remarks on the Unitarian Belief: with a Let- 
ter to a Unitarian Friend on the Lord’s Supper. By 
Neuemiau Apams, Pastor of the First Church of Christ 
in Cambridge. Boston. Peirce & Parker. 1832. 18mo. 


pp. 175. 


Tuts book consists of three parts. ‘The first is a review 
of a Treatise “ On the Formation of the Christian Charac- 
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ter ; addressed to those who are seeking to lead a religious 
life. By Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., Professor in the Divinity 
School, Cambridge.” This part is reprinte od, with some 
alterations, from ‘The Spirit of the Pilgrims.”” The second 
part consists of Remarks upon a Tract by the same author, 
called an ‘Outline of Scripture Testimony against the 
Trinity ” ; and the third is a * Letter to a Unitarian Friend 
on the Lord’s Supper.’’ The chapters devoted to the Trinity 
contain the usual arguments for that doctrine, and need not 
be examined. If they present any original or ‘unusual views, 
they are not of a character to require special notice. 

We take up this volume for the purpose of remarking upon 
the manner in which the work “On the Formation of the 
Christian Character” is attacked,—not however with a 
view to eulogize or defend that work.* If our author had 
only written a critique on the work he was reviewing, or had 
suffered his production to repose in that amiable organ of 
Christian criticism, ‘* The Spirit of the Pilgrims,” we prob- 
ably should not have called the attention of our readers to it. 
But as he regards and treats Mr. Ware’s book as the repre- 
sentation and practical exhibition of Unitarianism, devel- 
oping its enormities, and disclosing the weakness and cor- 
ruption of our whole system, and as he, uniting his review 
with other matters, has raised it into the dignity of an elabo- 
rate assault upon the “‘ Unitarian Belief,’ we shall doubtless 
hear the old cry that we are again ‘‘ annihilated,” and the 
requiem will be chanted triumphantly over our grave, if we 
do not just protest that we yet survive. 

Mr. Adams, after a somewhat far-fetched, but not inelegant 
compliment, comparing his author’s work with ‘¢ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ (except on the points of its piety, interest, and 
usefulness,) proceeds to state his own reasons for noticing it. 


‘It is intended,” he says, ‘‘to be placed in the hands of 
one, at the time when he is interested in the salvation of his 
soul, and everlasting consequences are depending upon the 
direction which may ‘then be given to his feelings. Those who 
have themselves been in such a state, and have seen what 
awful interests are in suspense during ‘those hours when the 
soul is susceptible of the slightest influence, and those of us 
who are conversant with minds in this turning of the tide which 








* It has received the notice of this Journal. See No. for July, 1831. 
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flows through eternity, can feel that a book for such a purpose 
should contain nothing but the eternal truth.’’ 


We are here given to understand that a dangerous book, 
and one likely to give a fatal direction to the feelings at the 
crisis described, is finding favor with the community, and 
that there is reason to fear that serious inquirers will mistake 
it for a truly Christian work ; the reviewer accordingly feels 
bound in conscience to raise the alarm, expose the real 
character of the work, and so, with a timely hand, spring 
the fatal snare which he saw was craftily laid for souls. 

Another reason why it attracted his attention we have 
already alluded to. It was because ‘‘such a book presents 
the best possible means of judgment, in regard to the relig- 
ious system which forms its basis.” He proposes, the refore, 
to show the fallacy of the system by the deficiencies of this 
book. This one little practical volume is to become, under 
his hands, a dead weight of sufficient momentum to bear 
down a whole system. Its alleged heathenism is to seal the 
doom of Unitarianism. We think it rather hard, to be sure, 
to be solemnly called upon to renounce the doctrines which 
we believe were revealed from heaven by Jesus Christ, and 
which we cherish as the precious truth of God, — to renounce 
these because a book has proceeded from our ranks, which, 
in this reviewer's judgme nt, “contains no Saviour,’ “ can 
never turn an inquirer into the way of life,”’ gives directions 
which “it chills the soul to think "ig lesids ‘‘ only to sen- 
timentality, and a cold, lofty, philosophical pride,” prescribes 
a course which gives “no rest to the soul, except when 
conscience has become stupefied with worldliness, and the 
reasonable fears of a destitution of meetness for heaven are 
lulled to sleep,” ‘ directs the inquirer’s eyes away from the 
sinner’s hope,”’ and, finally, was written by one who “spake 
that which he knew, and testified those things which he bad 
seen ; while there are other things, essential to salvation, 
which, , Judging from this book, he did not know and had not 
seen.”’ Ifthe book be indeed so deplorably destitute of all 
nero qualities and uses, we will disclaim and renounce 

; but we shall not therefore give up the faith which does 
re us an all-sufficient Saviour, which seems to us to be 
the way and the life, which does give warmth, humility, and 
holy rest to the soul that truly embraces it, and which, 
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we believe, includes all that God has revealed, and there- 
fore all, probably, meg he has made essential to salvation. 
We will, however, justice to our author, admit, that a 
book coming out sues such a title, professing such objects, 
and written too by one who holds an important office in our 
Theological Sc hool, ought not to be so defective, unchristian, 
and pernicious as be represents this to be; and if it should 
be discovered to be so bad, it will, no doubt, tend to bring 
into disrepute the whole system of the writer and his friends, 
and to injure the cause of religion in-general. 

Having thus prepared the way for his strictures, the re- 
viewer sets out with the broad conclusion, that, ‘ however 
the book may abound in excellent prudential maxims, it 
can never turn an inquirer into the way of life.’ The first 
general objection is, that itis ‘‘ defective upon the great and 
fundamental subjec tof the natural character of man.” “The 
disease of the soul is overlooked,’’ and therefore “ its direc- 


tions will be found inefficacious to the cure and salvation of 


the soul.”” We will specify some of the objections under 
this head, because they afford an illustration of the manner 
in which our preac hing and wriung are usually objected to. 

Mr. Ware, writing for new inguirers, those who have 
lived hitherto ‘ witb permanent religious impressions,’ 
speaks of them as having “ wandered "i duty, and been 
unfaithful to God. They have gone far from him, like the 
unwise prodigal, and diied the portion he gave them in 
vicious or unprofitable pursuits. They have cultivated the 
animal life, they have lived according to the flesh.”” Of the 
inquirer he says: 


‘Deep religious impressions are always accompanied by a 
sense of personal unworthiness, and not unfrequently com- 
mence with it. It is man’s acquaintance with himself, which 
leads him most earnestly to seek the acquaintance of God, and 
to perceive the need of his favor. The sense of sin, the feeling 
that his life has not been right, that his heart is not pure, that 
his thoughts, dispositions, appetites, passions, have not been 
duly regul ated, that he has lived according to his own will and 
not that of God, that if taken from his worldly possessions, he 
has no other obje ct of desire and affection to which his heart 
could cling, if called to jadgment for the use of his powers and 
privileges he must be speechless and hopeless; all this rises 
solemnly to his mind, and sinks him low under a sense of ill 
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desert and shame. He cannot excuse himself to himself. Ev- 
ery effort to palliate his guilt, only shows him its aggravation.” 


The reviewer does not overlook this account of sin. He 
very fairly quotes a part of it, and notices the application 
which is made of it to eve ry one on first awaking to a sense 
of his religious wants and interests. Still it is not enough. 
‘¢ The disease of the soul is overlooked,’ “The alienation 
of the soul from God is not recognised. ”  'The account js 
wholly “ unsatisfactory.”” And why ? Why must all this 
pass for nothing? Just because, “how it happens that 
every one comes into a condition whine’ forms so sad a con- 
trast to his early and innocent days, we are not informed!” 
— because the deep philosophy of sin is not unfolded in the 
luminous language of the Assembly’s Confession. It is not 
enough that the sinner is warned of his sin; but he must 
be informed what causes, in addition to those of his own 
folly and guilt, first made hima sinner. ‘Truly, our more 
philosophic brethren ought to feel some charity for us, if 
in our mental shallowness and imbecility , we rest content 
with proclaiming the existence, enormity, and infinite danger 
and evil of sin, and declare ourselves unable to penetrate 
the mysteries of a corrupt nature, and define its philosophical 
connexion with the sin of Adam. In compassion to the poor 
and ignorant to whom the gospel is to be preached, questions 
concerning the why and how of human nature ought not to 
be iasicted on as vital. ‘They are too “* scholastic and sub- 
tile,’ and men genera'ly get bewildered when they attem)t 
to answer such questions with respect to any department of 
nature, spiritual or material. At least, a book written for 
the uneducated as weil as others, ought not to be very 
harshly condemned on account of such an omission, or such 
a superficial treatment of a very obscure subject. But one 
would suppose from what follows, that all differences be- 
tween the two writers on this point might easily be adjusted ; 
for the reviewer congratulates himself on at last convicting 
his author of an unguarded assent to a doctrine, the omission 
of which was so heinous. After quoting a passage from Mr. 
Ware on the prevalence of sin, he s says, ‘It is interesting 
to see how candid men will frequently admit the fact, w hile 
at the same time they deny the doctrine of universal de- 
pravity.” ‘This appears as if it might be in some degree 
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satisfactory. But the truth is, our author essentially changes 
his ground, without giving us any warning of it. He sets out 
with objecting to the work before him, that it did not recog- 
nise the corrupt nature of man; we next find him insisting 
combatively upon total depravity ; and, lastly, he comes 
down to universal depravity (as if that were all he had been 
contending about), and charges his author with the obstinate 
inconsistency of admitting the fact and denying the doctrine. 
This interchangeable use of very different phrases betrays 
the reviewer into considerable obscurity and some unfairness. 
It is to such an indiscriminate use of words of very differ- 
ent meaning, that a great deal of the obscureness in which 
discussions on these subjects are involved, is to be attributed. 

On the subject of Religious Anxiety, Mr. Ware writes 
thus : 


“In the beginning of the Christian life this feeling assumes 
the form of anxiety, as it afterwards leads to watchfulness. ‘This 
word may, perhaps, as well as any, describe the state of those 
for whom | am writing. ‘They are anxious about themselves, 
about their characters, their condition, their prospects. ‘They 
are anxious to know what they shall do to be saved, and to 
gain satifactory assurance that they shall be pardoned and 
accepted of God. ‘This is a most reasonable solicitude. What 
can be more reasonable than such a solicitude for the greatest 
and most lasting good of man? What more becoming a ra- 
tional creature, whose eternal welfare is dependent on his own 
choice between good and evil, than this desire to know and 
pursue the right? this earnest thoughtfulness respecting his 
condition? and this inquiry for the true end of his being? If 
a person, hitherto thoughtless, is in this state of mind, he is 
to be congratulated upon it. We are to be thankful to God in 
his behalf, that another immortal soul is awake to its responsi- 
bility, and seeking real happiness. We would urge him to 
cherish the feelings which possess him; not with melancholy 
despondency ; not with superstitious gloom ; not with unmanly 
and unmeaning debasement ; but with thoughtful, self-distrust- 
ing concern, with deliberate. study for the path of duty, and a 
resolute purpose not to swerve from it. Remember that much 
depends, I might say every thing depends, on the use you make 
of this your present disposition. Be faithful to it, obey its 
promptings, let it form in you the habit of devout reflection, and 
religious action, and all must be well. The issue will be the 
Christian character and the soul’s salvation. But, refuse to 
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cherish this disposition, drive it from you, smother and silence 
it, and you will probably do yourself an everlasting injury. It 
is like putting out a fire which has just been lighted, and 
which may with difficulty be kindled again. It is trifling with 
the sensibility of conscience, it is bringing hardness upon your 
heart ; and there is less prospect that you will afterward arrive 
at an habitual and controlling regard for your religious inter- 
ests. This it is to ‘quench the spirit.’ ”’ 

Again: 

‘“* They [inquirers] must strongly feel that a state of indiffer- 
ence is a state of danger; that they are on the brink of ruin, 
so long as they are alienated from God, governed by passion, 
appetite, and inclination, rather than a sense of duty. And 
such is the power of habit, that they in vain hope to be deliv- 
ered from its bondage, and to become consistent followers of 
Christ, unless a strong feeling shall lead them to make a reso- 
lute, energetic effort. If they allow themselves to fancy that 
it will be time enough by and by; that, after all, the case is 
not very desperate, but can be remedied at any time; and that 
it would be a pity yet to abandon their pleasant vices ; — then 
there is no hope forthem. They are cherishing the most dan- 
gerous of all states of mind; a state, which prevents all real 
desire for improvement, is continually weakening their power 
of change, and absolutely destroys the prospect of amendment. 
They must begin the remedy by a persuasion of its necessity. 
They must feel it so strongly, that they cannot rest content 
without immediately subjecting themselves to the dominion of 
religion, — as a starving man feels the necessity of immediately 
applying to the search of food.” .... . “Cherish therefore 
the conviction of this necessity.” 


But all this is nothing to the purpose, it seems. ‘* The 
manner,” we are told by the reviewer, ‘in which the whole 
subject of religious anxiety is treated, is well adapted to 
allay the fears of the inquirer.”’ ‘No one could receive 
conviction of sin from reading this book,” (nor, accordingly, 
from the system on which it is based.) Our reviewer, it 
appears, was much puzzled to know how persons whose 
reading and preaching were like this book, could ever be- 
come anxious, or be described or addressed as in a state of 
anxiety, and he was not relieved from his wonderment, till 
he remembered, as he says, ‘‘ that we had seen members of 
other congregations than our own in this state, in consequence 
of occasionally listening to Evangelical instructions, or the 
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faithful admonitions of Evangelical friends.’? So then, as 
desperate as our case is, there is some hope of us, seeing we 
are under the influence of such pious, humble, and faithful 
neighbours. 

Our reviewer’s criticisms upon his author’s views of the 
nature, necessity, and means of regeneration, we are utterly 
unable to comprehend. Mr. Ware speaks in the following 
manner of the nature and necessity of the great Christian 
change. 


He cails it ‘‘a surrender of the whole man, and the entire 
life, to the will of God, in faith, affection, and action; by a 
thorough imitation of Jesus in the devout and humble temper 
of his mind, inthe spirituality of his affection, and in the purity 
and loveliness of his conduct. Any thing less than this, any 
partial, external, superficial conformity to a rule of decent 
living or ritual observance, must be wholly insufficient.” ..... 
** You are to feel that nothing is of such consequence to you 
as the Christian character; that to form this is the very work 
for which you were sent into the world; that if this be not 
done, you do nothing, — you had better never have been born; 
for your life is wasted without effecting its object, and your 
soul enters on eternity without having secured its salvation. 
The provisions of God’s mercy are slighted, and for you the 
Saviour has lived and died in vain.” .. .. . *‘ They [awakened 
inquirers| feel that there is a great work to be done, a great 
change to be effected.””. ... . ‘‘ This is a renovation of principle 
and purpose through which every one must pass. Every one 
must thus turn from his natural devotion to things earthly, to 
a devotion to things heavenly. This change it is the object 
of the gospel to effect; and we seek no less than this, when 
we seek the influence of the gospel on our souls.” ..... ‘ Let 
them first be persuaded of its absolute necessity. Until this 
is effected nothing can be done.” 


Mr. Adams perceives that his author is ‘compelled to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of a change,’ and compliments him 
upon his candor in admitting the fact of that depravity which 
renders the change necessary. But soon after, recollecting 
that he had known some persons who had thought they had 
loved God and been religious, but afterwards found they had 
been mistaken (a very probable and common case certainly), 
he says, ‘‘It is evident that the respected author of the 
book before us disbelieves in the necessity of such a change,” 
namely, such a change as is ‘necessary to establish the 
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soul in holiness.”’ ‘‘ It is not strange,” he says again, ‘that 
the book before us, having failed to give the reader a true 
and Scriptural account of his wretched and lost condition as 
a sinner, should omit to speak of this change as a necessary 
part of ‘religious experience.”’ We distrust our ability to 
clear away the obscurity that hangs over this part of the 
review, and shall not attempt it. 

We find some difficulty, likewise, in perceiving the force 
of the objections made by the reviewer to his author’s re- 
marks aad directions respecting the means of becoming and 
continuing religious. Mr. Ware employs the greater part 
of his volume in pointing out and recommending what he 
considers the necessary means of grace (or means of improve- 
ment, if the reviewer pleases, he having stigmatized that 
Unitarian word with italics); namely, reading, especially the 
Bible, meditation, prayer, hearing the word, and the Lord’s 
Supper. We had supposed that these were the appointed 
and adequate means of grace, and that being faithfully used, 
they might be expected to be followed by the promised 
blessing of God, and so be efficacious for the renewal and 
sanctification of the soul. And we flattered ourselves that 
we were sustained in this supposition by Mr. Adams him- 
self; for we found him speaking with satisfaction of a young 
friend, in whom ‘prayer and the serious perusal of the 
Scriptures, accompanied with an earnest desire to know the 
truth ” (a course not unlike that prescribed by Mr. Ware), 
** soon produced a most pungent conviction of sin” ; and a lit- 
tle farther on we are given to understand that such conviction 
secures a person against all misleading influences, being told 
that, ‘if conviction of sinhas taken deep hold of an inquirer, 
there is no danger to be apprehended from his perusing 
these directions.”” We felt encouraged by these admissions, 
for we are here presented by the reviewer witha satisfactory 
illustration of the efficacy of the means recommended by 
Mr. Ware. But we were encouraged only to be disap- 
pointed; for “Oh!” exclaims Mr. Adams in another place, 
after enumerating his author’s directions as to reading, prayer, 
&c., “Oh, how insufficient they are to the wants of an 
awakened sinner!” “The book can never turn an inquirer 
into the way of life.”” The same course that proved quite 
sufficient to put his young friend securely in the way of sal- 
vation, he finds to be wholly inadequate to the same purpose 
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when recommended in the book before him. How unfortu- 
nate that that book was not published anonymously, that it 
might not have been made worthless and pernicious by being 
based upon our fatal system ! 

Mr. Ware makes much depend upon the sinner’s own ex- 
ertions after arenewed and holy life. He says, that, though 
‘man’s utmost virtue does nothing towards purchasing or 
meriting salvation,’ and though ‘the ability to attain the 
happiness of an eternal state is a provision of pure grace,” 
yet that ‘“‘a man’s own labors are essential to his salvation,”’ 
that “the work given him to do is proportioned to his pow- 
ers, and his trials to his strength,” that “ while the spirit 
helpeth his infirmities, nothing but his own fault can bar him 
out of heaven, or cause him to fail of eternal life.” He 
urges his reader to humble but vigorous efforts, to hard con- 
flict, to watchfulness, and the diligent and constant use of all 
the religious means within his reach. Any man writing a 
religious book upon this system, would have said the same. 
The doctrine of personal exertion and responsibility is fun- 
damental with us. We should not expect, however, that 
any thing that Mr. Ware, or any of his theological friends, 
should say on this subject, would meet the approbation of 
this reviewer, or any Calvinistic writer. The spirit of Cal- 
vanism must, in consistency, frown upon and rebuke such 
Pelagian teaching as this. And we do not complain of it ; it 
is perfectly fair. We were accordingly prepared to hear 
such personal efforts styled a ‘‘ bruised reed,’ mere ‘ moral 
culture,” ‘‘a wearisome, fruitless, unsatisfying, painful 
strife,’ ‘“‘the climbing of a sandy way to the feet of the 
aged.’”? We were not surprised at all this; but we confess 
we were nota little surprised and staggered, when we found 
our reviewer saying, almost in the same breath, that ‘“‘ the 
soul is active, and not passive, when regeneration takes 
place,” and that «the change is a voluntary exercise of the 
faculties, in turning from sin to holiness.” Such being his 
views upon the subject, it occurred to us, that however it 
might have injured his reputation for Orthodoxy, it would 
not have lessened his credit for consistency, and critical for- 
bearance, to have omitted the epithets of the ‘bruised 
reed,”’ “the sandy way,’’ &c., quoted above. 

We pass to another of this reviewer’s objections to the 
work before him, and the system with which he identifies it. 


‘ 
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‘In order,” says the reviewer, “to a faithful discharge of 
the duty which we have undertaken in reviewing the book 
before us, we are obliged to refer to another circumstance 
which makes it, in our opinion, of an injurious tendency. The 
author by interweaving Orthodox terms into his composition, 
gives it a savour of Evangelical piety. Having attended upon 
Unitarian preaching for a period of four years, we have several 
times listened to sermons, in which terms and phrases such as 
we all know to be peculiar to another denomination of Chris- 
tians were so frequent, that there was often an interchange of 
significant looks amongst a portion of the hearers during the 
service ; and the inquiry was made more than once, in a very 
serious manner, whether the preacher was changing his senti- 
ments. From all we have heard, we have no doubt that such 
a manner of writing does injury as well as good; the first, by 
deceiving (we do not say ¢ntentionally) those who cannot dis- 
criminate, and infusing error into their minds with a seasoning 
of truth; and the second, by unconsciously awakening so much 
solemnity and fear in the minds of hearers, that a greater 
number of them have been compelled to leave their place of 
worship, and seek relief to their disturbed consciences from 
Evangelical ministers, than has been the case under the more 
liberal and tasteful exhibitions of the gospel.” 


We do not wonder at all, that persons who had never 
heard Unitarian preaching in their lives, had avoided it or 
been kept from it as worse than open atheism, and had 
derived all their notions about it from Orthodox pulpits and 
Orthodox publications, — we do not wonder that a number of 
such persons, finding themselves for the first time listening 
to Unitarian preachers, as in the University Chapel at Cam- 
bridge for instance, should be filled with astonishment, and 
interchange significant looks, when they found these sup- 
posed infidels actually preaching from a text of the Bible, 
using some good words, and really manifesting some decent 
show of seriousness and piety. Well might they, in their 
youthful simplicity, suppose that Unitarianism was at an 
end, and that its ministers were changing their sentiments 
and becoming Christians. We presume there are hundreds 
in this community, who, if they dared so far to hazard the 
salvation of their souls as to go for once into a Unitarian 
church, would be as much surprised and puzzled, as were 
our author and his friends, to hear gospel expressions and 
Christian prayers, seriously uttered by such bad men, “‘men 
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whose system” they are told ex cathedrd, “is nothing less 
than a total denial and subversion of the Christian religion, 
who blaspheme the ever-blessed Redeemer, and who so far 
as they gain an influence, it is like that of the fabled syrens 
of old, who allure but to destroy.” 

With regard to the paragraph just quoted, we must pro- 
nounce it extremely arrogant and illiberal. It is unfair, 
then, and injurious, for us to use any holy words, because 
they all belong to ‘‘ another denomination”! We have no 
right to give our composition any savour of piety, because 
that, forsooth, is the hoisting of Orthodox colors! We have 
no right to say any thing that shall imply that we profess to 
be Christians, because that is ‘‘ deceiving those who cannot 
discriminate’?! We have no right to say any thing that is 
true, because that is to “‘ infuse error into the mind witha 
seasoning of truth’?! Truly this is cutting us down at a 
single blow. ‘This is stripping off our sheep’s clothing, and 
exposing our wolfish persons, in a very unceremonious and 
disagreeable manner. It is having our mouths stopped rather 
too abruptly, that while we profess the Christian faith, we 
should be denied the use of any Christian word, either for a 
prayer, a sermon, or abook. Seriously, we must assure this 
reviewer that we cannot renounce all Christian phraseology. 
We think we have a property in it in common with other 
Christians. If we use any expressions peculiar to the Atha- 
nasian creed, the Five Points of Calvin, or the West- 
minster Confession, so as to. imply that we believe in the 
peculiarities of those Formularies, we are wrong, and ought 
to forbear ; but beyond this we cannot give up any thing. 
As Christians, resting our faith and our hopes upon the 
Bible, we know of no words in that volume, or in the com- 
mon phraseology of religion, to which we are not entitled. 
We claim them as ourright. And more than this, we must 
insist upon our claim for our conscience’ sake. As preach- 
ers, we have high and solemn duties to discharge. We must 
proclaim the everlasting gospel, we must declare the whole 
counsel of God, we must employ our humble instrumentality 
to the utmost, in awakening the indifferent, reclaiming the 
wandering, in saving sinners from ruin, and fitting them 
for the blessedness of heaven; and while these bonds are 
upon us, we may not omit any thing that is adapted to con- 
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vey the truth of God to the souls of our charge, or promote 
penitence, piety, and a holy life. 

‘“We come now,” says our author, “ to state our great ob- 
jection to this book, and to the system of religion upon which 
it is based, viz. that it contains no Saviour. We feel it to be 
without Christ. We were astonished to find how few allusions 
there were in this book to the Saviour.” 


‘‘Our system contains no Saviour.”’ Here we have at 
least the satisfaction of finding a tangible and serious objec- 
tion, a substantial charge. It admits of, and deserves, a 
serious and complete discussion. We would gladly devote 
many pages to it, but we cannot undertake to do justice to 
the subject without occupying too much space. ‘This arti- 
cle is obviously of too miscellaneous a character to admit of 
an elaborate discussion on so vital a point. We must aver, 
however, that our system does contain a Saviour, inasmuch 
as the New ‘Testament contains one. We believe in the 
New Testament. We build upon it; and we receive Jesus 
as a Saviour, because that volume presents him as such, 
and because we feel our need of a Saviour. All Christians, 
we believe, agree with us as to the nature of the salvation of 
which Christ is the author, namely, that it is salvation from 
sin and its dreadful consequences. There is a difference of 
opinion, however, as to the manner in which that salvation is 
effected. We believe it is effected by the renewing and 
sanctifying influence which Christ exerts upon the soul, by 
means of his instructions, example, sufferings and death, 
and by his spirit, the spirit of truth, the spiritof God. We 
think we preach Christ the Saviour, when we endeavour to 
unfold these means, to impress them upon men’s minds and 
hearts, and to give them their saving influence upon the 
soul. We think we preach Christ the Saviour, when we 
preach as He preached, and as his Apostles preached. 
Christ, the inspired teacher, the perfect exemplar, the disin- 
terested sufferer and martyr, is, with us, Christ the Saviour. 
When he is understood, believed in, loved, obeyed, and his 
holy spirit imbibed, we think the sinner’s salvation is effect- 
ed, and the atonement or reconciliation accomplished. Others 
believe, that the same salvation is procured by an influence 
exerted upon the divine counsels through the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ ; and their strain of preaching must accordingly 
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be somewhat different. ‘They wish to change the sinner’s 
heart by affecting him powerfully with a sense of what 
Christ has done by his sufferings to procure for them the 
forgiving mercy of God. They of course dwell more ex- 
clusively upon some prominent points in his personal histo- 
ry, and upon his official titles. ‘They speak more of those 
mysterious relations which connect him with God in the 
grand scheme of Redemption, than those which connect 
him with man, as the teacher, sanctifier, and guide to hea- 
ven. Such is the difference between us. We both be- 
lieve in the Saviour and the salvation. We differ in our 
respective views of the manner in which the salvation is 
effected, and there is a corresponding difference in our style 
of preaching and writing. But we cannot perceive how 
this speculative disagreement authorizes either class to de- 
nounce the system of the other as containing no Saviour, as 
‘a cold abstraction,” ‘ Aristotelian philosophy,” ‘ disguised 
infidelity,” or to put it on the same footing with the ‘ Theor 
of moral Sentiments, Alison on Taste, and Burke on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful.”” We dare not deal out such sarcasms 
and anathemas against those who, however we may think 
them fallible, and mistaken in some of their speculative views, 
do yet profess to believe in, and love, the Lord Jesus, and 
according to the light and the ability that is in them, preach 
of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment tocome. We 
dare not take the responsibility of thus judging our brethren 
and neighbours ; and it seems to us like an unwarrantable 
arrogance, and a lamentable misapprehension of the charitable 
spirit of the gospel, in those who do. 

We have next to notice our reviewer’s remarks upon Mr. 
Ware’s treatment of the subject of Prayer. Mr. Ware, 


amongst many other directions on this subject, gives the 
following : 


‘First of all, when the hour has arrived, seek to excite in 
your mind a sense of the divine presence, and of the greatness 
of the act in which you are engaging. Summon up the whole 
energy of your mind. Put all your powers upon the stretch. 
Do not allow yourself to utter a word, to use an expression 
thoughtlessly, nor without setting before yourself in a distinct 
form, its full meaning. Remember the words of Ecclesiasticus : 
‘When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you can; 
for even yet will he far exceed: and when you exalt him, put 
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forth all your strength, and be not weary; for you can never 
go far enough.’ Pour your whole soul, the utmost intensity of 
your feelings, into your words. One sentence uttered thus is 
better than the cold repetition of an entire liturgy. For this 
reason, let your prayer be preceded by meditation. In this 
way make an earnest effort after a devout temper. While you 
thus muse, the fire of your devotion will kindle, and then you 
may speak with your tongue; then you may breathe out the 
adoring sentiments of praise and thanksgiving, the holy aspira- 
tions after excellence and grace, the humble confessions of 
your contrite spirit, the glowing emotions of Christian faith. 
As you proceed you will probably find yourself increasing in 
warmth and energy ; especially if you give way to the impulse 
of your feelings, and do not check them by watching them too 
closely. To dothis chills the current of devotion, and changes 
your prayer from the simple expression of desire and affection, 
into an exercise of mental philosophy. Wherefore, having 
warmed your mind, give it free way, and let its religious ardor 
flow on. But if, as will often be the case, you find your 
thoughts wander and your feelings cool, then pause, and by 
silent thought bring back the mind to its duty ; and thus inter- 
mix meditation with prayer, in such manner that you shall 
never fall into the mechanical, unmeaning repetition of mere 
words.” 


Our reviewer, it appears, is much scandalized by these 
directions, and thus remarks upon them: 


“The next thing which we observe in this book, is the very 
peculiar manner in which the subject of prayer is treated. 
There are directions given such as we had never seen before. 
The very nature of prayer requires that it should be sponta- 
neous. But the sentences which follow made us feel that the 
religion which this book teaches does not inspire the soul with 
such emotions as David expresses when he says, ‘ As the heart 
panteth for the water-brooks, so pants my soul after thee, O 
God.’ ” 


Our author here quotes a sentence or two for illustration, 
from the paragraph just cited, and then proceeds : 


‘“‘ We need nothing more to convince us of the insufficiency 
of this system, as it regards the life of piety in the soul. These 
rules will be in vain so long as the soul is destitute of the love 
of God ; and where the love of God exists, they will be useless. 
We conceive it to be easy for a minister of this religion, and 
for a few of the more serious amongst its followers, who spend 
their lives in sober contemplation, to practise secret prayer; 
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\. 
but the very fact that such prescriptions as those above quoted 
are given, shows, we should fear, that as a general thing, those 
who embrace this religion, find prayer a toilsome exercise.” 
*“'We should never give such rules to young Christians in 
our congregations.” 


We were not prepared, we confess, to see the directions 
quoted above brought forward from any quarter as proof of 
the falsehood and insufficiency of our system. We did not 
suppose they were either new, or peculiar, or so totally use- 
less and inapplicable to Christians. We thought we had 
seen very similar directions in the Treatise of the pious Dr. 
Watts on this subject. We knew that Jeremy Taylor was 
regarded by all denominations, as one of the most spiritually 
minded and fervently devout men that ever adorned the 
Christian profession ; and we had read in his “ Holy Living ”’ 
(a work which we presumed was familiar to most Christian 
ministers) the following directions: ‘In all prayers we must 
be careful to attend to our present work, having a present 
mind, not wandering upon impertinent things, not distant 
from our.words, much less contrary to them: and if our 
thoughts do at any time wander, and divert upon other objects, 
bring them back again by prudent and severe arts; by all 
means striving to obtain a diligent, a sober, an untroubled, 
and a composed spirit.” We had supposed that the best 
Christians, surrounded as they are by the chilling and un- 
spiritual influences of a misleading world, sometimes felt the 
necessity of strenuous inward efforts, in order to bring their 
minds into a devotional and proper frame, before they took 
upon their lips the dread name of the Most High. We knew 
that Orthodox ministers, as well as others, often found occa- 
sion to lament and reprove the spiritual coldness and indif- 
ference even of professors, and to urge and arouse them to 
more habitual and importunate prayer. Some of our nearest 
and dearest friends are of that persuasion, and they are per- 
sons from whose truly humble and warm piety we rejoice 
in our opportunities of deriving some aid and incitement to 
ourown. Yet they lament their frequent coldness and want 
of a devotional temper, the trials and severe exercises they 
have often to undergo, in bringing their wayward thoughts 
and affections into a fit and holy communion with God. We 
had thus been brought to the painful conclusion, that there 
was too much foundation for the humiliating question of Han- 
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nah More in herexcellent little work on “ Practical Piety.” 
“ Where is the favored being whose attention never wan- 
ders, whose heart accompanies his lips in every sentence? 
Is there no absence of mind in the petitioner, no wandering 
of the thoughts, no inconstancy of the heart, which these 
repetitions [in the Church Liturgy] are wisely calculated to 
correct, to rouse the dead attention, to bring back the stray- 
ed affections ?”” We were accordingly not a little surprised 
to learn, from one whose office gives him good opportunities 
for observation, that these infirmities did not exist in Evan- 
gelical congregations, that the directions designed to help such 
infirmities were therefore useless, and were enough to convince 
him of the insufficiency of the system under the influence 
of which they were written. We certainly rejoice, if so desir- 
able and glorious an era is dawning upon the church. We 
wait anxiously for confirmation; and we shall feel more 
confidence in its reality, if we shall receive such confirma- 
tion from our author, in some work in which he is in no 
danger of being carried away by overmuch zeal against what 
he deems heresy. But we suspect, that, if our author should 
acquaint himself more familiarly with standard devotional 
works, he would find that the same reason which convinces 
him of the insufficiency of our system, would compel him to 
pronounce the same sentence upon every system that was 
ever drawn, or that professed to be drawn, from the gospel 
of Christ. At any rate, we and our friends must confess, 
though for this confession our author should say that we know 
not Christ, that our spiritual condition is yet imperfect, that 
we have still a struggle to maintain with the world and with 
passion, that we are “still mournfully liable to religious cold- 
ness and indifference, and that we feel the need of every 
aid and incitement within our reach, that we may be moved to 
give due diligence to make our calling and election sure. We 
will confess, too, that we consider it a suitable and needful 
direction, that “‘when the hour of prayer has arrived, we 
seek to excite in our minds a sense of the Divine presence, 
and the greatness of the act in which we are engaging, to 
summon up the whole energy of our mind, put all our pow- 
ers upon the stretch, and make an effort after a devout 
temper;” for we would not turn from our worldly duties 
and distractions to the throne of grace, without an effort to 
purify and elevate our affections ; we would not rush into 
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the presence of the Holy One with unprepared or listless 
minds. 

We must pass over several minor points in the review 
before us, and conclude our notice of it with a few remarks 
upon asingle topic. Our author, in various parts of his‘volume, 
sometimes asserts, and frequently insinuates, that our faith 
cannot, and does not, excite any truly religious feelings, or 
produce any Christian influence, in the hearts of its disciples. 


*“We defy an angel from heaven,” he says, “‘so to preach 
this system to a poor man scripturally convinced of his sins, as 
to dry one tear, light up one ray of hope on his face, or put 
the new song in his mouth. It is a cold abstraction.” ..... “Tf 
any one says it has made him happy, we will engage to produce 
the same sensations, which he calls happiness, by reading to 
him from ‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ or from ‘The 
Excursion,’ or by showing him the sunset, or procuring the 
performance of his favorite music.” 


The following passage is modest enough, certainly. It is a 


rather singular passage however. It is taken from the chap- 
ters on the Trinity. 


“There is a grandeur in the conceptions to which it [the 
Trinity] gives birth, unequalled in the contemplations of any 
other system. We have these in addition to the feelings which 
arise in thinking of the Unity of God ; for this still remains 
to us in all its appropriate grandeur, whilst the thought of 
society and intercommunion in the godhead is inexpressibly de- 
lightful. When some of our friends, who occasionally attend 
our worship, turn away their faces, or keep their seats during 
the Majestic Ascription [to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost], 
we cannot but wish we could impart to them feelings, which 
perhaps they would call mysticism, but which are as much 
superior to their own feelings (we know them by experience) 
as the emotions occasioned by the sight of a Gothic cathedral 
are to those from looking upon a beautiful but solitary shaft.” 


We wonder what reply our author would make to a 
pious Catholic (if he were to meet with one inclined to make 
a boast of the superiority of his devotional feelings), who 
should assure him that Protestants knew comparatively 
nothing of the fervor and grandeur of religious worship, be- 
cause they could not enter into the feelings with which, in 
Catholic churches, the service of the Mass is offered, with 
pealing organ, chanting choir, and prostrate congregation, 
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confessedly the sublimest part of their worship. And what 
would he say when told that Catholics had these feelings in 
addition to those which arise in thinking of the Trinity, that 
their feelings were therefore as much superior to those of 
Calvinists (he knows them by experience, having once been 
so unfortunately situated as to have occasion to attend Prot- 
estant worship and listen to the ‘cold abstractions” of 
Calvinism) as the emotions occasioned by the sight of a 
Gothic cathedral were to those from a solitary shaft.” What 
reply could be made? We think our author would be 
dumb to such an appeal ; so are we to our author’s. It is 
perfectly unanswerable. We cannot meet argument with 
argument here. We cannot rest our defence upon expe- 
rience ; for though it has been our lot to attend upon Trinita- 
rian ministrations several years of our life, we do not pretend 
to have experienced the devotional feelings peculzar to Trini- 
tarian worship, seeing that we did not believe the doctrine, 
and the preaching was not particularly to our taste ; neither 
have we the inclination or the ability to make a comparison 
between the devotional feelings of different individuals or 
congregations,—-our author it seems has, and we must 
abide by his decision. Not that we are quite satisfied with 
it, but because we cannot meet him on his own ground. We 
will, however, just enter our protest against such a summary 
method of putting down our system by declaring, that under 
its influence we have no properly religious emotions or 
affections, — a method familiar with this writer, and standing 
out so conspicuously in this volume, that it may be fairly 
called the leading characteristic of its argument, style, and 
spirit. We have said we cannot argue this point; but this 
having the secret and sacred recesses of our bosoms entered 
and surveyed by a fallible fellow-sinner; this passing of 
public judgment upon the coldness and hollowness which he 
professes to find there; this subtle arguing and insinuating 
that though we assume the posture of worship, and pray, and 
sing praises, we have no genuine and humble devotional 
feeling ; that though we profess a faith in Christ, we feel 
nothing but a “philosophical admiration for him”; that 
though we use solemn and holy words, they are merely 
‘‘ inserted to make the style pathetic and impressive ” ; that 
though we preach moral righteousness, our love of virtue 
might be “more properly called pride of character”; that 
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though we inculcate humble piety, it is only that ‘senti- 
mentality which is a popular substitute for true religion” ; 
that though we commemorate the Saviour in the way which 
he has appointed, ‘‘ it must of necessity be a disproportionate 
and overacted representation,’ —all this would severely 
try our patience, were it not for the manifest absurdity and 
impotency of such a style of attack upon our belief. 

Nor does it seem to us to vindicate the delicacy of this 
scrutinizing of our hearts, or furnish any force or justification 
to this species of assault, that our author professes to know 
our religious feelings ‘‘ by experience.”” ‘The argument from 
experience is often a very strong one, and very difficult to 
meet; but the force of the argument depends so much upon 
the circustances and nature of the experience, that it should 
be well weighed before it is yielded to as conclusive. Our 
author says, “‘ We know them [the devotional feelings of 
Unitarians] by experience.” ‘We tried the course pre- 
scribed in this book through weary years”’ ; and again, ‘* We 
have ourselves proved its [this system’s] inability to bless 
the soul.” This is plausible, but let us see to what it 
amounts. It is painful in such a discussion as this, to refer 
to the personal history of living individuals ; but, as in this 
case we draw the facts and inferences from the individual’s 
own book, the book before us, it is less disagreeable. Our 
author tells us that the “holy sign of consecration to the 
Trinity” was sprinkled upon him by Dr. Samuel Worces- 
ter, Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem. He also tells 
us, with deep filial emotions bursting upon him at the recol- 
lection of that lamented divine, that he traces to his instruc- 
tions some of his most delightful views of God and religion. 
We may suppose that he remained in the fold of the ‘lab- 
ernacle Church during his childhood and early youth. He 
afterwards ‘‘ attended upon Unitarian preaching for a period 
of four years,” which, we may presume, were those of his 
collegiate course. ‘T’o this period, then, we must look for 
his Unitarian experience. In order to admit the force of 
his argument from experience, that Unitarianism has not 
power to bless the soul with piety, devotion, joy, and peace, 
we must of course suppose that he was, for the time, a 
decided, settled, satisfied Unitarian. He cannot be said to 
have experienced the influence of any system upon the heart, 
unless he has fully and firmly believed in its doctrines and 
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principles, and so given them an opportunity to affect the 
heart. And did our author thus believe in the doctrines of 
Unitarianism ? Oh no, by no means. It is not asserted, it 
is not pretended. He heard Unitarianism preached, he says, 
four years ; but we should judge from this book, what we well 
knew before to be the case, that he was all the time chilled, 
dissatisfied, and disgusted. He calls them “ weary years.” 
The only memorial which he appears to have brought away 
from that place of worship, is the “ interchange of significant 
looks amongst a portion of the hearers,’’ whenever the 
preacher used Evangelical terms. For four years he heard 
the prayers of Unitarians. But then it was “ like feeding 
on dew” to him; they were offered agreeably to directions 
which ‘tt chills the soul to think of.’ At the usual inter- 
vals he saw the communion-table spread for a Unitarian 
church, but he says elsewhere, speaking of the communion, 
that with Unitarian views of Christ, ‘‘ the awful consciousness 
of a mysterious meaning in it [the blood of Christ] which he 
did not believe, but which ever and anon would wake up in 
the soul, would fill him with agony,” and that ‘ the com- 
munion season would always be anticipated with feelings of 
no pleasant nature till he had seared himself against the 
love of Christ.” - ‘‘He tried the course prescribed in this 
book.”’ ‘The book however was not written till some years 
after, and moreover, when it did appear, contained some 
things which seemed to our author “ very peculiar,” some 
directions *‘such as he had never before seen,’”’ and some 
things which he “ wonders could have been written.”’ But 
he tried the course here prescribed, — and with what results ? 
‘‘ Except when conscience had become stupefied by worldli- 
ness, and the reasonable fears of a destitution of meetness for 
heaven were lulled to sleep, he found no rest.” We would 
remind our author that Mr. Ware’s directions were not writ- 
ten for persons stupefied by worldliness, with their reasona- 
ble fears of a destitution of meetness for heaven lulled to 
sleep ; but for those who are awakened, inquiring, and earn- 
est, and anxious for the salvation of their souls. He had 
not reached the state in which this book is expected to be 
useful to any one. 

Such is the account of our author’s Unitarianism. It con- 
sists of four weary years, occupied, so far as respects their 
religious history, with hearing fraudulent and predatory 
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preaching, followed by significant glances among a portion 
of the hearers, with chilling prayers, with a communion 
service, which he cannot conceive can be approached by a 
Unitarian except with unpleasant feelings or a heart seared 
against the love of Christ, with total indifference or a heart 
full of agony ; and occupied, lastly, with an inconstant and 
unsuccessful struggle against the stupefaction of worldliness, 
and a reckless disregard respecting meetness for heaven. 
Such was this writer’s Unitarianism, and such the grounds 
on which he claims to have experienced the inward influ- 
ence of a system which he never embraced, and which it 
seems to have been one of the greatest trials of his life to 
have heard preached so long. ‘This it is that enables him 
to say, ‘‘We have ourselves proved the inability of this 
system to bless the soul,’ and to judge by experience be- 
tween one man’s religious feelings and another’s. We need 
not say how much force we attribute to an argument against 
our belief, founded on such experience as this. 

We should not have dwelt so long upon the foregoing 
topic, if this species of attack had been original with our 
author, or peculiar to the book under review. We should 
not have been apprehensive that the reading public would 
have ascribed undue weight to it.- But this judging from 
pretended experience is the common and favorite mode of 
argument, frequently resorted to, and much relied on. No 
sooner does a man of education or notoriety, awaken from 
indifference, or become dissatisfied with a life of irreligion, 
or throw off the mask of hypocrisy, and enter upon a Chris- 
tian course of life, than, if in this change he chance to 
embrace an Orthodox creed, he publishes to the world that 
he is converted from the death-like chills and horrors, the 
sentimental fancies, the soothing appliances, afd.the scho- 
lastic subtilties of Unitarianism. As his present piety and 
zeal are identified with Orthodoxy, so his former indifference 
and sinfulness are identified with “the opposite system.” 
The difference between his former and present character is 
asserted to be just the difference between the two systems. 
Deism, atheism, abandonment to sin, a total disregard to all 
religion, any thing, in short, that is not acknowledged as 
Orthodoxy, is all, with great convenience and satisfaction, 
declared to have been Unitarianism, the true spirit, the 
genuine fruits, the legitimate profession of Unitarianism, 
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And such a convert is entitled to judge conclusively, from 
the infallible test of personal experience, between the merits 
of the two systems. He knows Unitarianism, he knows 
from weary and bitter but sure experience, that its disciples 
have no piety, or devotion, or Christian virtue, and that 
their system furnishes nothing to blessthe soul. It is as ifa 
thorough atheist should enter a Christian temple, and hear 
and see the congregation worshipping a God in whom he 
did not believe, and then should go away and declare that 
Christians had no devotional feeling, for he had been amongst 
them and knew all about pretended Christian emotions from 
experience. We are heartily sick of this solemn jugglery. 
We hope, for the honor of human logic, modesty, discern- 
ment, and fairness, and of the cause of religion in general, 
that this kind of argument has finished its run, and spent its 
force, and will be given up. We should have more respect 
for a cause whose advocates would be content to take the 
fair and manly ground of Scriptural interpretation and sub- 
stantial discussion, and leave off this searching of hearts, 
confounding of distinctions, and miscalling of names. 

We are sorry that this book should have been published. 
We regret it upon principle. We think it is calculated to 
injure the cause of religion in general. We think our author’s 
zeal for truth and holiness has been misdirected and worse 
than lost. His review is a severe and unprovoked attack 
upon an exclusively practical book, —a book in which no 
disputed doctrines are discussed, no vexed questions started, 
no sect aggrieved; but which is intended merely as a 
guide and help to those inquirers who could find no better 
one to direct and assist them. Now we are not so hostile 
as some of our friends are to all religious controversy. All 
other subjects, which 4fford matter for difference, are dis- 
cussed. It is the way to elicit truth, and we see not why 
religious differences of doctrine should not be discussed also. 
It cannot be otherwise, and we do not wish it to be otherwise. 
We believe that when the storm of debate has subsided, 
controversy will be found to dissipate error, bring out the 
truth, and draw men nearer together in the Christian faith. 
We are willing, therefore, to have our doctrines fairly and 
fully canvassed, and tried ever so closely by Scripture and 
reason. Neither have we so great a horror as some, of sec- 
tarian divisions in the church. Such is the constitution of 
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the human mind, and the character of the Christian revela- 
tion, that we should expect and quietly submit to them, 
rather than aggravate a division into a quarrel, by deprecat- 
ing it and vainly attempting to heal it. Itis perfectly proper 
and expedient, certainly in cities and large villages, that 
persons holding particular doctrines should associate and 
worship together. ‘They ought of course to choose a mif- 
ister who agrees with them, and it is folly rather than charity 
to force upon them, by way of exchanges, preachers who are 
disagreeable and cannot edify them. ‘There need not on 
this account be any rupture of Christian harmony and broth- 
erly love. Paul was evidently the fittest Apostle for the 
Gentile ministry, and Peter for that of the Jews, and they 
divided their work accordingly. For conscience’ sake, for 
the love of peace, and the better edification of Christians, 
let it be so now. All this is well. Controversy and peace- 
able division we do not object to. Let sects exist as they 
must. ‘The evil is not in that; but in their so treating each 
other as to make the word sect significant of malice, envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness. Let sects exist, and let 
discussion go on. But this denying and disparaging of the 
personal religion of individuals or classes, this laboring to 
beget in the minds of a sect a distrust and disaffection towards 
those preachers and writers in whom they are accustomed to 
feel confidence, and to whom they look for religious aid and 
edification, this harsh and exterminating warfare agaitist 
unpretending and inoffensive books, designed for the religious 
improvement and direction of persons who have embraced 
the system of faith on which the books are known to be based, 
—this miserable and petty skirmishing we utterly depre- 
cate. The review we have been examining is a specimén 
of what we mean and object to. We cannot see any good 
end it can accomplish, either for Christianity in general, 
or the interests of Orthodoxy in particular. Its author un- 
doubtedly saw, that, according to his doctrinal views, there 
were great deficiencies in Mr. Ware’s book. He could not 
in consistency be quite satisfied with it; it was not to be 
expected. But then if it exhibits the practical excellency 
of our system, as he says, better than any other book, wh 

should he labor so earnestly to destroy it? Why should he 
be so extremely unwilling that our system should exert upon 
its adherents whatever religious or moral influencé it is 
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capable of exerting ? He knows that a large portion of this 
community are satisfied, and are likely to be satisfied, with 
the Liberal system; why then should he be so anxious to 
deprive them of a book, which he acknowledges must be, 
with their views, one of the most profitable volumes they 
can read? Does he prefer that men should renounce all 
religious faith, rather than be Unitarians, and deny or disre- 
gard all moral duties and graces, rather than practise them 
under the guidance and incitement of a Unitarian book ? 
We are unwilling to believe this, and are accordingly at a 
loss for the motives with which the review was printed and 
reprinted. When our author saw that Mr. Ware’s volume 
was not such as would meet the wants of Orthodox Chris- 
tians, he should have remembered that it was not designed 
for them, and that the writer’s name on the title-page would 
be a sufficient guaranty against its undue circulation and 
influence among them; and we are confident that he would 
have spent his time more profitably by leaving that work 
to its quiet and limited sphere, and employing his ready pen 
in preparing a practical work, the demand for which he 
perceives to be great, a work that would meet the religious 
necessities of those to whom Mr. Ware’s could not be 
useful. 

We intended to have noticed the chapters on the Com- 
munion, but the ample discussion of that subject in our last 
number but one, renders it unnecessary. 
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from other Works of the same Author; together with a 
Preliminary Essay, and Additional Notes. By James 
Marsh, President of the University of Vermont. Bur- 
lington. 1829. 8vo. pp. 469. 

4. The Friend: A series of Essays, to aid in the Formation 
of fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion, 
with Literary Amusements interspersed. By S. 'T. Core- 
RIDGE, Esq. First American, from the Second London 
Edition. Complete in one volume. Burlington. Chaun- 
cey Goodrich. 1831. 8vo. pp. 510. 


Tuer is no writer of our times whose literary rank ap- 
pears so ill-defined as that of Mr. Coleridge. Perhaps 
there is no one whose true standing in the literary world it 
is so difficult to determine. For ourselves we know not a 
more doubtful problem in criticism than this author and his 
works present. If it were lawful to judge men by what they 
are, rather than by what they have done, by the evidence 
they give of what they might accomplish, rather than by the 
value of that which they have accomplished, few would 
stand higher than Mr. Coleridge. His talents and acquire- 
ments, the original powers, and the exceeding rich culti- 
vation of his mind, place him among the foremost of this 
generation. But this method of estimating a man’s merit 
will hardly be thought righteous judgment in an age which 
is peculiarly prone to try every man by his works. ‘Tried 
by his works, Mr. Coleridge, we fear, must ultimately fall, 
not only below the rank which nature and education had 
fitted him to maintain, but even below that which he now 
actually holds in the estimation of literary men. 

As a prose-writer he has never been popular, though 
skilled beyond most men in the use of language, and writing 
on subjects of the deepest interest. As a poet, though 
gifted in no common degree with the essentials of the poetic 
character, he has not been successful. As a philosopher, 
though at once both subtile and profound, and deeply versed 
in all the mysteries of the inner man, he has gained: little 
else than smiles of compassion and ominous shaking of heads 
by his metaphysical speculations. For a reconciliation of 
these several antitheses we must have recourse to the history 
of the man. In the “ Biographia Literaria,”’ by far the 
most entertaining, and in our opinion the most instructive of 
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his works, we have that history in part; the influences 
which operated most powerfully on our author’s youth, and 
the elements both of thought and feeling which entered 
most largely into the formation of his literary character, are 
there set before us with great clearness and precision; and 
from the data which this book furnishes we are enabled to 
account for much that would otherwise be unintelligible in the 
doings and not-doings of this remarkable man. Nature, it 
would seem, had endowed Mr. Coleridge with a singularly 
fertile and creative mind,—a mind which, if left to itself 
with no other training than opportunity might supply, would 
have enriched the world with manifold and pleasing produc- 
tions. The marks of this creative tendency are still visible 
in some of his poetical productions ; we would mention in 
particular the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” and the tragedies. 

But at an early period of his education, our author’s mind 
acquired a bias which proved injurious to its productive 
faculty, and which, by changing the tendency of his intellect 
from the creative to the reflective, in process of time seduc- 
ed him from the open highway of literary fame, into more 
devious and darksome paths. We refer to the discipline which 
he received at the grammar school at Christ’s-Hospital, 
as described in his life.* Such a discipline, though admira- 
bly adapted to invigorate the understanding, and to strengthen 
the judgment, was ill-suited to unfold a poet’s talent, or to 
nourish creative genius of any kind. It was precisely the 
training to make a critic; and although we are unwilling to 
ascribe any irresistible influence to education alone, we can- 
not help believing that the strong tendency to criticism which 
has ever marked Mr Coleridge’s literary pursuits, is in part 
the effect of early discipline. We do not mean that Mr. 
Coleridge has at any period of his life been a writer of cri- 
tiques, as that business is generally understood, but that he 
has ever inclined to comment upon the sayings and doings 
of others, rather than to say and do himself. ‘This propen- 
sity, however, has not been exercised on literary subjects 
alone ; it has found a wider scope and a freer field in deep 
and comprehensive speculations on topics of national and 
universal interest, particularly those which agitated Europe 
at the commencement of the present century. It has been 





* See Biographia Literaria, Chapter 1. 
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employed on knotty questions in politics, philosophy, and 
religion, it has canvassed the rights and duties of civil gov- 
ernment, criticized the movements of nations, and passed 
judgment on the tendencies and characteristics of the age. 
hay: results of these speculations were first given to the world 

‘‘The Morning Post,” and afterwards in ‘‘ The Friend,” 
pap of original essays, which for depth of thought, 
clearness of judgment, sound reasoning, and forcible expres- 
sion, have few rivals in the English language. For the 
American edition of this work, as also for ‘the republication 
of the ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,” and ‘*The Statesman’s Man- 
ual,” we take this opportunity of expressing our obligations 
to President Marsh. Next to the writer of a good book, he 
most deserves our gratitude, who in any way helps to increase 
its circulation. ‘This praise is due, in an eminent degree, 
to Mr. Marsh; nor does this comprise the whole of his 
claims to our regard and good wishes ; in the valuable dis- 
sertation which accompanies the ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,” he 
has done much to illustrate Mr. Coleridge’s philosophical 
opinions, and has evinced a philosophical talent of his own, 
which we cannot but hope will some day be employed in 
more extensive undertakings. 

To return to our author. After finding him engaged in 
the desultory and patch-work business of journal composi- 
tion and essay writing, we are no longer surprised that he 
should have produced nothing of a more lofty and epic char- 
acter. Whether the habit of small writing (under which 
name we include essays, reviews, and critiques of all kinds) 
be cause or effect, we shall not undertake to say ; but certain 
we are, that this habit is always connected with an indispo- 
sition for more dignified and sustained efforts. From a 
skilful essayist we might expect excellence in small mat- 
ters, a spirited ode or a pointed epigram,—but never 
should we expect from such a one a well sustained epic 
poem, or perfect drama, a complete history, or system of 
philosophy. ‘That species of talent which leads to fragmen- 
tary composition, will generally be found to be the offspring 
of a mind which loves rather to dwell on particulars than to 
contemplate universals, and is more accustomed to consider 
things in their special relations and minutest bearings, than 
to expatiate in large and comprehensive views. In such 
minds the centrifugal force is out of all proportion to the 
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centripetal ; they are ever losing themselves in endless dif- 
fusion, without the ability to recover themselves in systematic 
results, or to concentrate their powers into regular and de- 
finite forms. Such a habit of mind is decidedly anti-creative, 
and therefore fatal to success in the higher departments ot 
literary production. In proportion as the mind accustoms 
itself to dwell on particulars, it loses sight of unity and 
totality, and becomes incapable of contemplating or produc- 
ing a whole. And herein, we conceive, lies the secret of Mr. 
Coleridge’s failures. Here we have the answer to the oft 
repeated question, why a mind of such copious resources, 
so filled and overflowing with various and rich material, should 
have produced so little, and that little so loose and des- 
ultory. 

Something more than abundance of material is wanted to 
constitute a perfect literary production. In every intellec- 
tual, as well as in every material creation, there are two 
essential elements, substance and form. Of substance Mr. 
Coleridge has enough, but in respect to form he is strik- 
ingly deficient, and being deficient in this, he wants that 
which constitutes the perfection of genius. 

The characteristics of genius have been variously defined. 
Tous it has always seemed, that, as there are two degrees 
of this mental quality, so there are also two characteristics, 
the one common to both degrees, the other peculiar to, and, 
indeed, constituting the highest. The first characteristic is 
originality. By this we mean not merely a disposition to 
think and act differently from the rest of mankind, but the 
power of imparting novelty, and a sense of freshness to 
common thoughts and familiar objects. In poetry this fac- 
ulty constitutes what is called the poetical feeling ; it is that 
which distinguishes genuine poetry, whether “metrical or 
unmetrical, from mere eloquence. In this quality Mr. Cole- 
ridge is by no means deficient. The following quotation 
may serve to illustrate our meaning; it is from the story of 
an orphan girl, contained in ‘* The Friend.” 


‘Maria followed Harlin, for that was the name of her guar- 
dian angel, to her home hard by. The moment she entered 
the door she sank down and lay at her full length, as if only to 
be motionless in a place of rest had been the fulness of delight. 
As when a withered leaf that has long been whirled about by the 
gusts of autumn is blown into a caveor the hollow of atree, it stops 
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suddenly, and all at once looks the very image of quiet. Such 


might this poor orphan girl appear to the eye of a meditative 
imagination.’ 


In the words which are here marked with Italics we have 
a plain but accurate description of an incident familiar to all 
ofus. Nothing can be simpler, — perhaps some will think 
nothing could be less indicative of genius than the mention 
of such a circumstance. And yet it is this faculty of seizing 
upon a natural incident, of presenting it exactly as it is, 
without embellishment or emotion, yet at the same time 
making it impressive by gently emphasizing its most distinc- 
tive feature, and by diffusing over the whole a kind of ideality, 
— itis this faculty which gives life to poetry; it is this which 
gives to the poetry of the ancients in particular, i its strange and 
peculiar charm. Who has not seen a leaf whirled about by 
the wind, and then lodged in the hollow of a tree? but who 
excepta poet would have recalled the circumstance ? who but 
a poet would have found in it an analogy to any thing in the 
moral world? This isto look upon nature with a poet’s eye 
and to interpret nature with a poet’s sense. ‘This is to clothe 
with new beauty, and as it were to sanctify, acommon sight, 
so that it can never more seem common, nor pass unno- 
ticed again. An incident thus selected from the daily spec- 
tacle of nature, and associated with a particular state of 
mortal being, becomes thenceforward and for ever a poetical 
image ; by the poet’s magic synthesis a natural object has 
becoine inseparably linked with a human feeling, so that the 
one wust thenceforth always suggest the other. We feel 
assured that after reading this passage we shall never again 
behold the thing there “described without a new sensation. 
We shall add a few extracts from Mr. Coleridge’s poetry for 
the purpose of further illustrating what we mean by the 
poetical fieling. 

The first is a description of nocturnal silence from the 
“ Frost at Midnight.” 


‘<?'T is calm indeed, so calm that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. 
Sea, hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings-on of life 
Inaudible as dreams, 
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Only that film which fluttered on the grate 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me, who live 
Making it a companionable form.” 


The following is from the same piece: 


‘‘ Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 


Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh-thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw. Whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon.” 


How aptly is a well known state of mind described in the 
following passage from the ode, entitled ‘‘ Dejection.” 


‘“‘ A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 


A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 
In word or sigh or tear. 


‘‘The Ancient Mariner” is so full of beauties that we 
find it difficult to make a selection. ‘lhe description of a 
vessel becalmed near the equator is probably familiar to 
many of our readers. 


** All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon. 
Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


The effects of a sudden breeze are set forth with the same 
nervous and graphic power. 


** But in a minute she ’gan stir 
With a short uneasy motion, 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion : 
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Then, like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound.” 


The influence of superstitious fears is portrayed with great 
truth. 


‘**Like one who on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.”’ 


Sometimes the poetical merit consists solely in a happy 
choice of epithets. 


“The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock.” 


In the following passage from ‘ Christabel,”’ the poetical 
feeling is equally diffused over the whole. 


‘‘'There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 


The second characteristic of genius, that which distin- 
guishes its highest degree, relates to form. It may be 
termed completeness, or the power of producing a well- 
proportioned whole. By a well-proportioned whole, we 
mean a work of art in which one central idea pervades, con- 
nects, and determines all the parts; where the greatest 
diversity of matter is nicely balanced by unity of purpose ; 
where the same leading thought shines visibly through every 
variety of attitude and scene ;—a work which, originating 
in a happy conception, and grounded upon a rational plan, 
has all its parts proportioned to that plan, pursues a con- 
sistent course, has beginning, middle, and end, moulds itself, 
as it were, by the self-determining power of its subject, into 
a compact and pleasing form, and produces, when finished, 
a simple and undivided impression. ‘Thus a good literary 
composition may be known by the same test by which we 
judge of an architectural work, unity of design and totalit 
of effect. Some of Shakspeare’s plays, ‘“‘ Othello,” for ex- 
ample, or ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” will illustrate our meaning, 
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Indeed, the greatest literary productions of ancient and 
modern times. whether dramatic, epic, or didactic, whether 
they be histories, orations, or systems of philosophy, all are 
marked with this characteristic. And not only literary pro- 
ductions, but all that is great in every de ‘partment of intel- 
lectual exertion, a good painting, a masterpiece of sculpture, 

or in active life a masterpiece af policy, or in mechanics a 
useful invention, a well-contrived machine, any and every 
creation of the human mind, so far as it conforms to this 
standard, — unity and completeness, —isa work of genius. 
Genius then, in its most perfect state, is known by its “ per- 
fect work.’ A writer in whom this quality is wanting, 
betrays the defect in the loose and disjointed character of his 
composition. The difference between such a writer and 
one who possesses the quality we have described, is like the 
contrast we may suppose between the coup a ail of an eagle 
who surveys whole landscapes from bis perch amid the 
clouds, and the vision of an insect to whose microscopic 
eye the minutest object divides itself into numberless frag- 
ments. ‘The difference in the productions of these men 
resembles that which distinguishes the growth of an organic 
from that of a mineral product ;— the one developes itself 
into determinate forms by the evolation of a single germinal 
principle, the other irregularly swells its bulk by heteroge- 

neous accretions. Mr. Coleridge is one of those in ham 
this quality of completeness, the power of producing a whole, 
is entirely wanting. We have never met with a writer 
whose works are so patched and ill made up. There does 
not occur to us at this moment a single production of his, 
which has the least pretensions to shape. 

As to the charge of obscurity, so often and obstinately urged 
against Mr. Coleridge’s prose writings, we cannot admit it 
in any thing like the extent in which it has been applied. 
So far as there j Is any g ground for this complaint, it is owing 
to the author’s excessive anxiety to make himself intelligible, 
an anxiety which leads him to present a subject in so many 
points of view, that we are sometimes in danger of losing the 
main topic amid the variety of collateral aud_ illustrative 
matter which he gathers round it. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to suspect that the greater part of this alleged obscurity 
exists in the mind of the reader, and not in the author. In 
an age when all classes read, and when a consequent demand 
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for popular works has rendered every thing superficial that 
could be made superficial, and excluded almost every thing 
that could not, when the best books in the language are the 
least read, when such works as Butler’s Analogy and others 
of the same stamp are confined within the narrow circle of 
professional reading, — while at the same time complaints 
are heard that we have no good books to put into the hands 
of infidels, — when in religion and philosophy superficial 
treatises and books of amusement have almost supplanted 
scientific inquiry, — when, even in the department of taste, 
novels and tales supersede Shakspeare and Milton ;—in 
such an age, we are not surprised to hear the charge of ob- 
scurity preferred against books whose only fault is that they 
deserve, and therefore require, a little more study than we 
are compelled to bestow upon a novel ora tract. It is to 
be feared that the men of this generation have been spoiled 
by the indulgence shown to their natural indolence, and 
made tender by the excessive pains which have been taken 
to render every thing easy and smooth. Our intellects are 
dwarfed and stunted by the constant stimulus of amusement 
which is mixed up with all our literary food. There is no 
taste for hardy application, no capacity for vigorous and 
manly efforts of the understanding. Whatever taxes the 
mind, instead of exciting it, isdeemed a burthen. A hard 
word scares us ; a proposition, which does not explain itself 
at first glance, troubles us; whatever is supersensu«l and 
cannot be made plain by images addressed to the senses, is 
denounced as obscure, or beckoned away as mystical and 
extravagant. Whatever lies beyond the limits of ordinary 
and outward experience, is regarded as the ancient geogra- 
phers regarded the greater portion of the globe, —as a 
land of shadows and chimeras. In a treatise on mechanics 
or astronomy, many things would be unintelligible to one 
who is ignorant of mathematics ; but would it be fair in such 
aone to charge the author with a difficulty which arises 
from his own ignorance? Some writers are clear because 
they are shallow. If it be complained that Mr. Coleridge 
is not one of these, we shall not deny a charge which is ap- 
plicable also, and in a much greater degree to much wiser men. 
He is certainly not a shallow writer, but, as we think, a very 
profound one, and his style is for the most part as clear as 
the nature of his thoughts will admit. To those only is he 
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obscure who have no depths within themselves correspond- 
ing to his depths, and such will do well to consider, as 
Bishop Butler has said in reference to his own work, — 
‘‘that the question is not whether a more intelligible book 
might have been written, but whether the subjects which he 
handles will admit of greater perspicuity in the treatment of 
them.” 

In a review of Mr. Coleridge’s literary life, we must not 
omit to notice that marked fondness for metaphysics, and 
particularly for German metaphysics, which has exercised so 
decisive an influence over all his writings. Had it been 
given to him to interpret German metaphysics to his coun- 
trymen, as Mr. Cousin has interpreted them to the French 
nation, or had it been possible for him to have constructed 
a system of his own, we should not have regretted his indul- 
gence of a passion which we must now condemn as a source 
of morbid dissatisfaction with received opinions, unjustified 
by any serious attempt to introduce others and better. From 
his vigorous understanding, his acute dialectic powers, his 
complete knowledge of the subject, his historical research, 
and power of expression, something more might have been 
expected than the meagre sketch contained in his autobiog- 
raphy.* That Mr. Coleridge has done so little in the way 
of original production in this department, we ascribe to the 
same mental defect which has already been remarked upon, 
namely, the preponderance of the reflective over the creative 
faculty, and the consequent inability to collect, and embody in 
systematic forms, the results of his inquiries. But though so 
ill-qualified for the work of production, one would think the 
translator of Wallenstein might have interpreted for us all 
that is most valuable in the speculations of Kant and his 
followers. It has been said that these works are untrans- 
latable, but without sufficient grounds. That they are not 
translatable by one who has not an intimate acquaintance 
with the transcendental philosophy, is abundantly evident 
from the recent attempt which has been made in England to 
translate Tenneman. But in this respect, and indeed in 
every respect, Mr. Coleridge is eminently fitted for such a 
task ; and it is the more to be regretted that he has not 
undertaken it, as the number of those who are thus fitted 





* See Biographia Literaria, Chapter 12. 
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is exceedingly small, while the demand for information on this 
subject is constantly i increasing. We are well aware that 
a mere translation, however perfect, would be inadequate to 
convey a definite notion of transcendentalism to one who has 
not the metaphysical talent necessary to conceive and re- 
produce in himself a system whose only value to us must 
depend upon our power to construct it for ourselves from 
the materials of our own consciousness, and which in fact 
exists to us only on this condition. 

While we are on this ground, we beg leave to offer a few 
explanatory remarks respecting German | mnetaphysics,* which 
seem to us to be called for by the present state of feeling 
among literary men in relation to this subject. We believe 
it impossible to understand fully the design of Kant and his 
followers, without being endowed to a certain extent with 
the same powers of abstraction and synthetic generalization 
which they possess in so eminenta degree. In order to become 
fully master of their meaning, one must be able to find it in 
himself. Not all are born to be philosophers, or are capa- 
ble of becoming philosophers, any more than all are capable 
of becoming poets or musicians. The works of the transcen- 
dental philosophers may be translated word for word, but 
still it will be impossible to get a clear idea of their philoso- 
phy, unless we raise ourselves at once to a transcendental 
point of view. Unless we take our station with the philoso- 
pher and proceed from his ground as our starting-point, the 
whole system will appear to us an inextricable puzzle. As 
in astronomy the motions of the heavenly bodies seem con- 
fused to the geocentric observer, and are intelligible only 
when referred to their heliocentric place, so there is only one 
point from which we can clearly understand and decide upon 
the speculations of Kant and his followers ; that point is the 
interior consciousness, distinguished from the common con- 
sciousness, by its being an active and nota passive state. In 
the language of the school, it is a free intuition, and can 
only be attained by a vigorous effort of the will. It is from 
an ignorance of this primary condition, that the writings of 
these men have been denounced as vague and mystical. 





* When we speak of German metaphysics we whe to he understood 
as referring to the systeins of intellectual philosophy which have pre- 
vailed in Germany since Kant. Our remarks do not apply to Leib- 
nitz, Wolf, or any of Kant’s predecessors. 
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Viewing them from the distance we do, their discussions 
seem to us like objects half enveloped in mist ; the little we 
can distinguish seems most portentousl y magnified and distort- 
ed by the unnatural refraction through which we behold it, 
and the point where they touch the eieche’ is altogether lost. 
The effect of such writing upon the uninitiated, is like be: ng 
in the company of one w ho-has inhaled an exhilarating gas. 
We witness the i inspiration, and are astounded at the effects, 
but we can form no conception of the feeling until we our- 
selves have experienced it. ‘To those who are without the 
veil, then, any erposé of transcendental views must needs be 
unsatisfactory. Now if any one chooses to deny the point 
which these writers assume, if any one chooses to call in 
question the metaphysical existence of this interior con- 
sciousness, and to pronounce the whole system a mere fabri- 
cation, or a gross self-delusion, —to such a one the disciples 
of this school have nothing further to say; for bim their 
system was not conceived. Let him content himself, if he 
can, with ‘‘ that compendious philosophy which talking of 
mind, but thinking of brick and mortar, or other images 
equally abstracted from body , contrives a theory of spirit, by 
nicknaming matter, and ina few hours can qualify the dullest 
of its disciples to explain the omne scibile by reducing all 
things to impressions, ideas, and sensations.”” The disciples 
of Kant wrote for minds of quite another stamp, they wrote 
for minds that seek with faith and hope a solution of ques- 
tions which that philosophy meddles not with, — questions 
which relate to spirit and form, substance and life, free will 
aud fate, God and eternity. Let those who feel no interest 
in these questions, or who believe not in the possibility of 
our approaching any nearer to a solution of them, abstain 
for ever from a department of inquiry for which they have 
neither talent nor call. ‘There are certain periods in the 
history of society, when, passing froma state of spontaneous 
production to a state of reflection, mankind are particularly 
dispose od to inquire concerning themselves and their destina- 
tion, the nature of their being, the evidence of their knowl- 
edge, and the grounds of their faith. Such a tendency is 
one of the chanex teristics of the present age, and the German 
phi losophy | is the strongest expression of that tende ney ; it Is 
a striving after information on subjects which have been 
usually considered as beyond the reach of human intelligence, 
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an attempt to penetrate into the most hidden mysteries of 
our being. In every philosophy there are three things to 
be considered, the object, the method, and the result. In 
the transcendental system, the object is to discover in every 
form of finite existence, an infinite and unconditioned as the 
ground of its existence, or rather as the ground of our 
knowledge of its existence, to refer all phenomena to certain 
noumena,* or laws of cognition. It is not a ratto essendt, 
but a ratio cognoscendi ; it seeks not to explain the exis- 
tence of God and creation, objectively considered, but to 
explain our knowledge of their existence. It is not a skep- 
tical philosophy ; ¢ it seeks not to overthrow, but to build 
up; it wars not with the common opinions and general expe- 
rience of mankind, but aims to place these on a scientific 
basis, and to verify them by scientific demonstrations. 

The method is synthetical, proceeding from a given point, 
the lowest that can be found in our consciousness, and de- 
ducing from that point ‘the whole world of intelligences, 
with the whole system of their representations.” ‘The 
correctness or philosophical propriety of the construction 
which is to be based upon this given point, this absolute 
thesis, must be assumed for a while, until proved by the 
successful completion of the system which it is designed to 
establish. ‘The test by which we are to know that the sys- 
tem is complete, and the method correct, is the same as that 
by which we judge of the correct construction of the material 
arch, —continuity and self-dependence. The last step in 
the process, the keystone of the fabric, is the deduction of 
time, space, and variety, or, in other words, (as time, space, 
and variety include the elements of all empiric knowledge) 
the establishing of a coincidence between the facts of ordi- 
nary experience and those which we have discovered within 
ourselves, and scientifically derived from our first fundamen- 
tal position. When this step is accomplished, the system is 
complete, the hypothetical frame-work may then fall, and 
the structure will support itself. f 


* Kant, Kritik der renen Vernunft. 

+ Perhaps the writings of Fichte may be considered as an excep- 
tion to this statement. 

} We give the ideal of the method proposed ; we are by no means 
= to say that this idea has been realized, or that it can be re- 
alized. 
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We have called the method synthetical ; we should rather 
say that it is an alternation of sy nthesis and antithesis. 
Every synthesis, according to Fichte in the ‘ Wissen- 
schaftslehre,” * presupposes an antithesis ; every antithesis, 
by limitation of the terms opposed, must be reconciled into 
a synthesis ; in every pew synthesis thus obtained, new an- 
titheses are found ; these again must be reconciled, and so 
on, till we come toastand. The first proposition in the 
‘‘ Wissenschaftslehre”’ is stated thus, A= A. In this pro- 
position the first term is a something, A unconditionally 
proposed ; the second term is the same A reflected upon. 
I propose A, and then, reflecting upon it, find that it is A. 
This identity arises not from any quality i in the thing pro- 
posed ; it exists solely in my own consciousness. A=A 
because I, the being who proposed it, am the same with I, 
the being who reflects upon it. Consequently the proposi- 
tion, A= A, is equivalent to the proposition, 1=I1. Again, 
I propose — A = = —A, or A unconditionally denied not 
equal to A unconditionally proposed ; consequently not equal 
to A, the object of reflection in the former proposition. Now 
the possibility of my denying A presupposes and depends upon 
my power of proposing or affirming A. —A is relative, and 
can exist only so far as A exists in my consciousness. Con- 
sequently, I, the being who now denies A, must be the same 
with I, the being who first proposed or affirmed A, otherwise 
—A might be equal to A. This is what is meant by iden- 
tity of consciousness. I find then in consciousness, two 
opposites apparently incompatible with each other, absolute 
affirmation, and absolute negation. Here then is the first an- 
tithesis. Now how can these two things exist together? Why 
does not the one exclude the other? They can be reconciled 
only by the introduction of a new term.¢ ‘This new term 
is the idea of divisibility or limitation. It is then no longer 
absolute, but partial affirmation and negation. What was 
first unconditionally affirmed to exist, and if allowed uncon- 


5] 





* Coleridge translates this word, “lore of ultimate science;” it 
means the science of knowing. 

+ It was found necessary to abridge the process so much, that per- 
haps the conclusions may not appear r strictly consequential. Let it be 
understood, then, that affirmation and negation stand for existence 
and non-existence, — the J and noi-I, — which, of course, when abso- 
lute must eventually exclude each other. 
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ditional existence must of course exclude its opposite, is now 
allowed to exist only so far as its opposite does not exist, 
and the opposite exists only so far as this does not exist, 
i.e. they coexist by mutual limitation ; they define and deter- 
mine each other. The J proposes itself as divisible or limi- 
table, and determined by the not-J, and it proposes the 
not-I as divisible and determined by the J, and here we 
have the first synthesis. In this synthesis we find new 
antitheses, which, by further qualification must be recon- 
ciled as the first was reconciled into new syntheses, and so 
on till we arrive at absolute unity, or absolute contradiction. 
This mode of proceeding is peculiar to Fichte, but it is a 
form of the method used to a greater or less extent by all 
the philosophers of that school. Defining it by that which 
is common to all its forms, we may call it the method of 
synthetic conclusions from opposite terms. Kant first sug- 
gested this method in his treatise entitled ‘The use of 
Negative Quantities in Metaphysics.”” ‘To him, the father 
of the critical philosophy, we are indebted for the successful 
cultivation of the preparatory, or, to use his own expression, 
the ‘ propaideutic”’ branches of the science. He did not 
himself create a system, but he furnished the hints and ma- 
terials from which all the systems of his followers have been 
framed. In his preface to the second edition of the ‘ Cri- 
tique of pure Reason,” he makes us acquainted with the train 
of reasoning which led to the course he has adopted in his 
metaphysical inquiries. ‘‘ He had been struck with the fact, 
that, while other departments of knowledge, availing them- 
selves of scientific method, were constantly and regularly 
advancing, intellectual philosophy alone, although the most 
ancient of all sciences, and the one which would remain, 
though all the rest should be swallowed up in the vortex of an 
all-ingulphing barbarism, — intellectual philosophy alone, 
appears to be still groping in the dark, sometimes advancin 
and sometimes receding, but making on the whole little 
actual progress. How are we to account for this fact? Is 
a science of metaphysics impossible ? Why then has nature 
implanted within us this ardent longing after certain and 
progressive knowledge on subjects of all others the most 
interesting to the human soul; or how can we place any 
confidence in our reason, when it fails us in the investigation 
of such topics as these ? But perhaps the fault lies with us. 
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May not our want of success be owing to a wrong method? 
The science of geometry was probably for some time in the 
same condition that metaphysical inquiry is now ; but ever 
since the demonstration of the equilateral triangle commonly 
ascribed to Thales, it has advanced in regular and rapid 
progression. Physical science has done the same since 
Bacon. It is evident that both these branches of knowledge 
are indebted for the success with which they have been 
cultivated, to the fortunate discovery of a right method. May 
not the want of such a method constitute the sole obstacle 
to the progress of metaphysical science? Hitherto philoso- 
phers have assumed that our cognitions are determined by 
the objects they represent. On this assumption it is evident 
that every attempt to establish any thing a priori concerning 
them (the objects) must be vain. Let us therefore try 
whether, in metaphysical problems, we may not succeed 
better by assuming that the objects without us are determined 
by our cognitions. Copernicus, when he found that he 
could not explain the motions of the heavenly bodies on 
the supposition that the starry host revolves around the 
observer, changed his theory and made the observer revolve, 
and the stars stand still. Reversing this process, let us, 
since the supposition that our intuitions depend on the nature 
of the world without, will not answer, assume that the world 
without depends on the nature of our intuitions. Thus 
perhaps we shall be enabled to realize that great desidera- 
tum —a prtort knowledge.” 

We have here the key to the whole critical philosophy, 
the very essence of which consists in proposing an absolute 
self as unconditionally existing, incapable of being deter- 
mined by any thing higher than itself, but determining all 
things through itself. On this fundamental position, Fichte, 
in his ‘ Wissenschaftslehre,’’ endeavoured to found a 
system of consequential deductions, explanatory of the 
grounds of all human belief; a system which should 
serve as a foundation-science for all other sciences. With 
whatever success this attempt was attended in the author’s 
own estimation, it has never been generally satisfactory to 
others. The system is altogether too subjective. The 
possibility of any knowledge of the absolute or self-existing, 
is denied; we can know only concerning our knowledge ; 
man’s personal freedom is the basis of all reality ; with many 
other assertions of like character. 
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Next to Fichte in the order of time, but differing widely 
from him as it respects the tendency of their respective 
systems, appears Schelling, the projector of the “ natural 
philosophy-”’ so called; a branch of transcendentalism which 
was afterwards more fully developed, and reduced toa sys- 
tem by Oken. If Fichte confined himself too exclusively 
to the subjective, Schelling on the other hand treats prin- 
cipally of the object, and endeavours to show that the 
outward world is of the same essence with the thinking mind, 
both being different manifestations of the same divine prin- 
ciple. He is the ontologist of the Kantian school. All 
knowledge, according to him,* consists in an agreement be- 
tween an object and a subject. In all science, therefore, 
there are these two elements or poles, subject and object, or 
nature and intelligence ; and corresponding to these two 
poles there are two fundamental sciences, the one beginning 
with nature and proceeding upward to intelligence, the other 
beginning with intelligence and ending in nature. The first 
is natural philosophy, the second transcendental philosophy. 
Of all the Germans who have trod the path of ‘metaphysical 
inquiry under the guidance of Kant, Schelling is the most 
satisfactory. In him intellectual philosophy is more ripe, 
more substantial, more promising, and, if we may apply such 
a term to such speculations, more practical than in any of the 
others. ‘Though in one sense a follower of Kant, he begins 
a new period, and may be considered as the founder of a 
new school. Of the other successors of Kant, Hegel, Oken, 
Fries, Reinhold, Krug, Plattner and others, our information 
would not enable us to say much, and our limits forbid us to 
say any thing. The three whom we have particularized are 
the only ones who appear to us to possess much individuality, 
or to have exercised much influence in the philosophical 
world. In designating these, we have done all that this 
brief sketch requires. We need only add, that the best 
histories of philosophy, and, with the exception of Cousin’s, 
the only good ones we have, are productions of German 
philosophers. 

If now it be asked, as probably it will be asked, whether 
any definite and substantial good has resulted from the 
labors of Kant and his followers, we answer, Much. More 





*Schelling. Transcendentaler Idealismus. 
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than metaphysics ever before accomplished, these men have 
done for the advancement of the human intellect. It is 
true the immediate, and if we may so speak, the calculable 
results of their speculations are not so numerous nor so 
evident as might have been expected: these are chiefly 
comprised under the head of method. Yet even here we 
have enough to make us rejoice that such men have been, 
and that they have lived and spoken in our day. We need 
mention only the sharp and rightly dividing lines that have 
been drawn within and around the kingdom of human knowl- 
edge ; the strongly marked distinctions of subject and object, 
reason and understanding, phenomena and noumena ; —the 
categories established by Kant; the moral liberty proclaimed 
by him as it had never been proclaimed by any before ; the 
authority and evidence of law and duty set forth by Fichte ; 
the universal harmony illustrated by Schelling. But in 
mentioning these things, which are the direct results of the 
critical philosophy, we have by no means exhausted all that 
that philosophy has done for liberty and truth. The pre- 
eminence of Germany among the nations of our day in re- 
spect of intellectual culture, is universally acknowledged ; 
and we do fully believe that whatever excellence that nation 
has attained in science, in history, or poetry is mainly owing 
to the influence of her philosophy, to the faculty which 
that philosophy has imparted of seizing on the spirit of 
every question, and determining at once the point of view 
from which each subject should be regarded, —in one word, 
to the transcendental method. In theology this influence 
has been most conspicuous. We are indebted to it for that 
dauntless spirit of inquiry which has investigated, and for 
that amazing erudition which has illustrated, every corner 
of biblical lore. T'wice it has saved the religion of Germany, 
—once from the extreme of fanatic extravagance, and again, 
from the verge of speculative infidelity. But, though most 
conspicuous in theology, this influence has been visible in 
every department of intellectual exertion to which the Ger- 
mans have applied themselves for the last thirty years. It 
has characterized each science and each art, and all bear 
witness to its quickening power. A philosophy which has 
given such an impulse to mental culture and scientific re- 
search, which has done so much to establish and to extend 
the spiritual in man, and the ideal in nature, needs no 
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apology ; it commends itself by its fruits, it lives in its fruits, 
and must ever live, though the name of its founder be forgot- 
ten, and not one of its doctrines survive. 

We have wandered far from the subject of our critique. 
It is time we should return and take our final leave. It was 
not our intention in this brief review of Mr. Coleridge’s 
literary merits to criticize in particular any one of the works 
whose titles stand at the head of this article. But the “ Aids 
to Reflection,’’ as containing an account of the author’s 
religious views, demand a passing notice in a work like this. 
In his biography, Mr. Coleridge describes the state of his 
mind, with respect to religion, previous to his leaving Eng- 
land, by saying that his head was with Spinoza, and his heart 
with Paul and John; which means, we presume, that he 
found it impossible to reconcile his religion with his philoso- 
phy. In another passage, he tells us that he was at this 
time a Unitarian, ‘or more accurately a Psilanthropist,” 
which term he chooses to consider as synonymous with the 
former. Weunhderstand it very differently. Psilanthropism, 
according to our definition, means Humanitarianism,—a 
doctrine which has no more necessary connexion with the 
Unitarian faith than with the Roman Catholic. In the ‘‘ Aids 
to Reflection,’ our author would have us believe that he 
has accomplished at last the wished for reconciliation be- 
tween his head and his heart. ‘To us the breach seems as 
wide as ever. In this work he appears as a zealous Trini- 
tarian, and a warm defender of the doctrines of the English 
church. We have no doubt of his sincerity ; but unless we 
err greatly, he has either misunderstood his own views, or 
grossly misinterpreted the doctrines of his church. His view 
of the Trinity, as far as we can understand it, is as consistent 
with Unitarianism, to say the least, as his former psilan- 
thropic scheme. His opinion of the atonement is far from 
Orthodox ; the idea of vicarious suffering he rejects with 
disdain. ‘The strong expressions used by St. Paul in refer- 
ence to this subject, he tells us are not intended to designate 
the act of redemption, but are only figurative expressions 
descriptive of its effects. ‘The act of redemption he calls a 
‘“‘ mystery,” which term, as it may mean any thing, means, 
in reality, nothing. ‘The other doctrines fare in the same 
way. Every thing is first mystified into a sort of imposing 
indistinctness, and then pronounced to be genuine Orthodoxy. 
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The truth is, Mr. Coleridge, though a great scholar, was not 
qualified in point of biblical learning for an undertaking like 
this. Many of his assertions, we are persuaded, would not 
have been hazarded, had he not taken his understanding of 
the New Testament for granted, but studied that book with 
the same diligence and perseverance which he appears to 
have bestowed upon other works. With these exceptions, 
however, we consider the “ Aids to Reflection ”’ as a very 
valuable work. The distinctions between prudence and 
morality, and between natural and spiritual religion, are 
sound and important. 

On the whole, in summing up Mr. Coleridge’s merits, we can- 
not but regard him as endowed with an intellect of the highest 
order, as a profound thinker, and a powerful writer, though not 
a successful poet or an amiable critic. As a translator, he has 
no equal in English literature. His prejudices are strong,* 
his tastes confined, his pedantry often oppressive, his egotism 
unbounded. Yet we can never read a chapter in any one 
of his prose works, without feeling ourselves intellectually 
exalted and refined. Never can we sufficiently admire the 
depth and richness of his thoughts, the beauty of his illus- 
trations, the exceeding fitness and force of all his words. If 
he is too minute in details to shine in the higher walks of 
literature, too anxious in the elaboration of single parts, to 
succeed in the total effect, it must be allowed that few com- 
positions will bear so close an inspection, and still maintain 
their color and their gloss so well as his. If he divides 
nature and life and human art into too many particulars, it 
cannot be denied that his divisions, like those of the prism, 
give to each particular an individuality and a glory, which it 
did not possess while merged and lost in the whole to which 
it belonged. If he has produced far less than might have 
been expected from a mind so ready and so rich, we will 
nevertheless cheerfully accord to him the credit which he 
claims in his own appeal against a similar charge. ‘‘ Would 


“_——— 


* Mr. Coleridge’s prejudices against the French nation, and all that 
belongs to them, are unreasonable and absurd in the extreme. He is 
said, upon one occasion, during the delivery of a public lecture, in 
the presence of a numerous assembly, to have thanked God in the 
most serious manner for so ordering events, “that he was entirely 
ignorant of a single word of that frightful jargon, the French lan- 
guage. 
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that the criterion of a scholar’s utility were the number and 
moral value of the truths which he has been the means of 
throwing into the general circulation, or the number and 
value of the minds whom by his conversation or letters he 
has excited into activity, and supplied with the germs of 
their after-growth. A distinguished rank might not even then 
be awarded to my exertions, but I should dare look forward 
with confidence to an honorable acquittal.’’ * 


Arr. VIII. — Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultiva 
tion upon Health. By Amarian Bricuam. Hartford. 
F. J. Huntington. 1832. 12mo. pp. 116. 


T Hoven it has a grave title, this is a lively book, abound- 
ing in curious illustration, and occasionally seasoned with a 
spice of pleasant satire. Let no one, therefore, forbear to 
read it, under the impression that it is a dry disquisition, for 
it is as far from being so as possible. There is, moreover, a 
plenty of good sense in these ‘‘ Remarks, ”’ and though we 
cannot always give our full assent to the propositions which 
are advanced by their writer, we are of opinion that he has 
spoken on an important subject seasonably and well. 

Mr., or Dr. Brigham, —if he is a physician, he ought to 
have told us so on his title-page, —is not afraid to express 
his disapprobation of the way in which instruction is too apt 
to be forced and crowded upon the mind in these very busy 
times ; nor are we afraid of declaring that to a considerable 
extent we agree with him. He is of opinion that it is all 
wrong to be undermining the physical constitution of chil- 
dren, by making them puny prodigies of learning, —and we 
are of the same opinion. He insists that the brain may be 
overworked and overloaded as well as the stomach; and 
that by an injudicious fatigue of the mental faculties, the 
stomach is deranged, and people get the dyspepsia, — and 
we think so too. These positions we regard as perfectly 
sound, and supported by facts which are before our daily 
observation. Some of the reasonings of Dr. Brigham which 





* Biographia Literaria, Chapter 10. 
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weer « phrenological aspect, may be wrong ; some of his 
conclusions may admit of exception and modification ; but 
the practices against which he contends, we deem to be 
great evils, and the notions from which they spring to be 
palpable errors ; and he has done battle against them like a 
worthy knight. 

The summary of the results established in the first two 
Sections of this book, is thus stated. ‘‘ The brain is the 
material organ by which all the mental faculties are mani- 
fested ; it is exceedingly delicate, and but partially developed 
in childhood ; over-excitement of it, when in this state, ts 
extremely hazardous.” Dr. Brigham goes on in his third 
Section, to show some of the evil consequences which have 
resulted from inattention to the connexion between the mind 
and the body, and is not sparing of his ridicule of the floods 
of books which have been prepared for very young children. 
Nor does he treat infant schools with the utmost respect. 
The following account of the character of early education, 
as it is practised by many of our sciolists, is not at all too 
severe. 


“The method of teaching little children, varies in different 
schools, but that is every where considered the best, which 
forces the infant mind the fastest. In some schools, the memory 
is chiefly cultivated, and children are taught innumerable facts. 
Here we see those who are scarcely able to talk, exhibited as 
wonderful children. ‘They are declared to be deserving of the 
highest praise, and prophesied about as giving promise of great 
distinction in future, because they are able to tell us who was 
the oldest man, and many other equally useful and important 
facts. They are also able to tell us many truths in Astronomy, 
Geometry, Chemistry, &c. &c., of which the innocent beings 
know about as much, as do parrots of the jargon they deliver. 
In other schools, teachers are opposed to such practice; and 
say that a child should learn nothing but what he understands ; 
that the memory should not alone be cultivated ; therefore they 
teach children that Methusaleh was not only the oldest man, 
and nine hundred and sixty-nine years of age, but that he was 
the son of Enoch, and the grandfather of Noah, and that a 
year means three hundred and sixty-five days, and a day 
twenty-four hours, and all this they teach in order, as they say, 
that a child may fully understand what he learns. Other 
teachers say, that it is very wrong to compel a child to learn; 
very wrong indeed ; and that he should learn no more than he 
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will cheerfully ; but though they do not gain their purpose by 
exciting fear, they awaken other passions of the strongest kind 
in the child, by a system of rewards and of praise. Now of all 
these methods, if there is any preference, it should be given to 
the first ; for that is the least objectionable which has the least 
tendency to develope the mind, and awaken the passions 
prematurely. They must all, however, be wrong, if they call 
into action an organ which is but partially formed ; for they do 
not conform to the requirements of the laws of nature, and 
wait for organs to be developed, before they are tasked. 

‘‘ [ beseech parents, therefore, to pause before they attempt 
to make prodigies of their own children. Though they may 
not destroy them, by the measures they adopt to effect this 
purpose, yet they will surely enfeeble their bodies, and greatly 
dispose them to nervous affections. Early mental excitement 
will serve only to bring forth beautiful but premature flowers, 
which are destined soon to wither away, without producing 
fruit.” — pp. 49, 50. 

In the fourth Section, we are presented with the “ opinions 
of celebrated physicians respecting early mental cultivation.”’ 
After reading these authorities, no one, we think, can fail 
of being impressed with the danger of forcing or even en- 
couraging great mental application in the tender years of 
childhood. And yet we are disposed to believe that Dr. 
Brigham is urging his side of the question too far, as is apt 
to be the case with all zealous advocates. In spite of all 
the great names of physicians and phrenologists which can 
be brought against us, we must pronounce it to be a decided 
error to permit children to run wild without any regular 
instruction, and without any habits of application, till they 
are seven years old. We insist upon it, that a child ma 
be taught much which is worth his knowing, and habits of 
docility and attention beside, before he is seven years old, 
without impairing his health in the least, if his education is 
conducted with any regard to the principles of common 
sense, and to the constitution and capacities of the subject ; 
and that the difference between a child so brought up, and 
one who is taught nothing till his years have amounted to 
the magic number seven, will be the difference between a 
fine healthy child, and a fine healthy colt, —or calf. Ac- 
cordingly we subscribe not to the truth of the following 


table of M. Friedlander, introduced into this section of Dr. 
Brigham’s work : 
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| Hours of | Hours of | Hours of | Hours of 

Age. | sleep. | exercise. ‘ere repose. 
7 Q9told 10 1 4 
s | 9 9 2 4 
9 9 8 3 4 
10 (8to9 8 4 4 
11 8 7 5) 4 
12 8 6 6 4 
13 8 5 7 4 
14 7 5) 8 4 
15 7 4 9 4 








For our own part, we should begin with the one hour of 
occupation at the age of four instead of seven, perhaps 
dividing this hour into two portions ; and if any man, how- 
ever learned, should tell us that half an hour in the morning 
and half an hour in the afternoon spent in application of 
mind, would be likely to injure the health of a child of four 
years, who was allowed to give the other twenty-three hours 
to sleep, exercise, and doing nothing, which we suppose is 
meant by the word ‘ repose,”’ we should be apt to tell him 
in reply that he was too pertinacious a theorist for us to deal 
with. Neither do we see any reason why the term of occu- 
pation should be regularly increased an hourayear. This 
increase, with many other things, should be left to the 
discretion of parents and instructers, if they have discretion, 
to be determined by circumstances. If parents and instruc- 
ters have not discretion, Heaven help the poor children ! for 
we much doubt whether M. Friedlander’s tables will. 

It will be seen that our system, so far as we have one, is 
neither the forcing and brain-inflaming system, nor the 
let-alone-and-run-wild-till-seven system. We shudder when 
we see a pale-faced boy or girl who bends over the study- 
table hour after hour, and whose head is crammed with all 
the ologies and ographties which are in fashion; and we 
shudder, though with different feelings, at the sight of a 
seven years old human being, who cannot read a simple 
story, nor spell its own name. 

The fifth Section of Dr. Brigham’s work is on the “ influ- 
ence of mental cultivation and mental excitement, in produc- 
ing insanity and nervous affections.”” This is a subject 
of deep interest, and the following results of the author’s 
observation, deserve serious attention. 
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‘In view of these few brief facts respecting insanity, we are 
forced to believe, that among the causes of the great prevalence 
of this disease in this country, are the following : 

‘First, Too constant and too powerful excitement of the 
mind, which the strife for wealth, office, political distinction, 
and party success, produces in this free country. 

‘‘Second, The predominance given to the nervous system, 
by too early cultivating the mind and exciting the feelings of 
children. 

‘Third, Neglect of physical education, or the equal and 
proper developement of all the organs of the body. 

‘Fourth, The general and powerful excitement of the female 
mind. Little attention is given in the education of feinales, to 
the physiological differences of the sexes. ‘Teachers seldom 
reflect that in them the nervous system naturally predominates ; 
that they are endowed with quicker sensibilities than men, and 
have imaginations far more active, that their emotions are more 
intense, and their senses alive to more delicate impressions ; 
and therefore require great attention; lest this exquisite sen- 
sibility, which, when properly and naturally developed, consti- 
tutes the greatest excellence of woman, should either become 
excessive by too strong excitement, or suppressed by misdirected 
education. If here was the proper place, it would be easy to 
show that efforts to make females excel in certain qualities of 
mind which in men are considered most desirable, — to make 
them as capable as men, of long continued attention to abstract 
truths, would be to act contrary to the dictates of nature as 
manifested by their organization, and would tend to suppress 
all those finer sensibilities, which render them in every thing 


that relates to sentiment and affection far superior to man.” — 
pp. 73, 74. 


In Section seventh the writer ably maintains the truth, 
that ‘the cultivation of the mind at a proper time of life, 
is not injurious but beneficial to health.” The following 
passages from this portion of the work contain some very 
curious facts, particularly with regard to the antiquity of 
temperance societies, which we presume will be new to 
most of our readers, and the tendency of which is to encour- 


age us concerning the condition and prospects of our own 
age of the world. 


‘ Notwithstanding the still great prevalence of sensuality in 
civilized countries, history shows that formerly it was far 
greater, and more general ; and has decreased as civilization 
has advanced. For proof of this, examine historically the 
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prevalence of almost any sensual and vicious propensity, the 
indulgence of which tends to shorten life, and it will be found 
to have been formerly far greater than now. Take the vice 
of drunkenness, which, as every one knows, has destroyed 
innumerable human beings; and history will show, that in 
proportion as men and nations have become enlightened, they 
have regarded this vice as more odious. Savages are generally 
prone to intoxication. ‘They regard drunkenness as bliss, and 
will part with any thing they have for rum. 

‘« The ancient Greeks worshipped Bacchus, the God of Wine, 
and in Silenus we see the image of drunkenness, and in many 
of their statues we observe representations of most beastly 
intoxication. So great for a while, were the evils from intem- 
perance in Greece, that some rulers condemned those found 
intoxicated to death. Lycurgus destroyed all the vines of the 
country, and made slaves drunk, and then exhibited them in 
this state, in order to deter youth from intemperance. The 
Romans had more than two hundred different kinds of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and drank them to excess. ‘The ancient Germans, 
and the former inhabitants of all the northern countries were 
greatly addicted to drunkenness. Tor centuries no one thought 
of the impropriety of drinking to excess; the only concern 
respecting intoxicating liquors, was how to procure them ; and 
for this purpose they roamed about like the beasts of the forests, 
and even invaded Italy to procure them by force. 

** On the revival of literature, after the dark ages, intemper- 
ance in drinking was universally prevalent, but as men became 
more enlightened, they had recourse to measures calculated to 
prevent it. And it is a curious fact, that in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, J'emperance Societies were formed by the 
most intelligent and influential men, for the purpose of stopping 
intemperance in drinking. One was called the Society of St. 
Christopher, others were called Temperance Societies, and the 
members of one took the appropriate name of the Golden band. 
These societies were productive of great good ; they augmented 
industry, and contributed to the improvement of manners, and 
the establishment of good order. 

“‘ As respects intemperance in England, if we go back but 
one hundred years, we shall find it far more general than at 
present. One hundred years ago there was not a store in 
London where intoxicating liquors were not kept for sale. ‘The 
physicians of London, at that time stated to parliament, that 
the victims of intemperance were exceedingly numerous, and 
this caused the number of dram-shops to be limited by law. 
The French were once exceedingly addicted to intoxication ; 
their rulers enacted many and severe laws to repress the habit ; 
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destroying all the vines of the country, — imprisonment, — 
whipping, — cutting off the ears of those found intoxicated, 


_ 


were successively resorted to, but with little effect towards 
arresting the evil. The age of Louis XIV., by creating a taste 
for intellectual, and more refined pleasures, did more to arrest 
intemperance in France, than all the laws of former rulers. — 

“It is to the influence which a taste for intellectual pursuits 
exerts, that we must look to effect and perpetuate a reform 
from sensuality. It was, in fact, increased intelligence and 
a growing love for intellectual enjoyment that enabled the 
people of this country to produce the reform they have produc- 
ed, in the use of intoxicating drink. ‘Temperance Societies, 
to be sure, did much good, but they were an effect themselves, 
of the more general diffusion and love of knowledge, and could 
not have been sustained thirty years ago, nor by a people less 
intelligent.”? — pp. 86 - 89. 


In the eighth Section Dr. Brigham advances the doctrine, 
that mental cultivation, when it irritates the brain, is a cause 
of dyspepsia ; and, in fact, that irritation of the brain is the 
most frequent cause of that common and formidable disease. 
There is much truth, and conveyed in a pleasantly satirical 
manner, which will make the most careful dyspeptic smile, 
in the following paragraph; and yet it requires much modi- 
fication in order to make it unexceptionable. 


** Good living is said to cause dyspepsia, but the most healthy 
people I have ever known have been among those who lived well, 
— who eat freely several times a day of the most nutritious food. 
By some it is said that tobacco, snuff, tea, coffee, butter, and even 
bread, cause this complaint; but whoever will make inquiries 
on this subject throughout the community, will find that this is 
seldom true. In fact, dyspepsia prevails, according to my 
experience, altogether the most among the very temperate and 
careful, — among those who are temperate and careful as re- 
gards what they eat and drink, and the labor they put upon 
the stomach; but exceedingly careless how much labor they 
put upon that more delicate organ, the brain. Such people 
often eat nothing but by the advice of the Doctor, or some 
Treatise on Dyspepsia, or by weight ; nor drink any thing that 
is not certainly harmless ; they chew every mouthful until they 
are confident, on mature reflection, that it cannot hurt the 
stomach. Why then are they dyspeptics? Because, with all 
their carefulness, they pay no regard to the excitation of the 
brain. They continue to write two or three sermons or essays 
in a week, besides reading a volume or two, and magazines, 
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reviews, newspapers, &c.,and attending to much other busi- 
ness calculated to excite the mind.” — pp. 104, 105. 


It is very true that anxiety and over-application of mind, 
such as the perpetual production of sermons, joined with 
other perpetual occupations of a sedentary and thoughtful 
nature, tend to produce dyspepsia, | in some of its varieties, 

nay, do almost infallibly produce it ; —and let ministers and 
parishioners look to this well ; ;— but is not carelessness of 
living, eating too much and of too many things, a frequent con- 
comitant cause? And after a man has made himself ill of 
dyspepsia ‘by studying too much and eating too much and 
exercising too little, is it not better that he should live 
carefully than carelessly, i in order to bring himself back to a 
healthy’ state? We agree with Dr. Brigham, however, 
entirely, that if the patient does not leave off his excessive 
study, abstinence from food will avail him nothing. He 
never will get well, unless he gives due rest to his brain and 
nerves as well as to his stomach. Let such a patient hear 
the experience of our author. 


“The most instances of cure which I recollect, have been in 
those individuals whose minds have been permitted to rest from 
accustomed labors, or have been directed to new pursuits, or 
relieved from anxiety and care. Some have travelled far, and 
have recovered ; voyages have restored others. Some have 
become husbands and forgotten their stomach complaints ; some 
have succeeded in business and are well; some are in, or out 
of office, and thus their minds are freed from long-continued 
anxiety ; while others remain as they were several years since, 
having just discovered, for the twentieth time, some new, and 
as they believe, an effectual remedy for their indigestion; but 
which will assuredly disappoint them, if they do not cease from 
mental toil, and for a while let the excited brain be quiet.’? — 
p- 109. 


We presume that our readers have been entertained and 
instructed by the extracts which we have set before them 
from this book ; and will agree with us, that the interesting 
style in which its author ‘presents and illustrates his views, 
is wéll calculated to obtain for them a favourable couside- 


ration. 
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